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Bridal and Visiting Toilettes. 


See illustration on front page. 


XG. 1.—Brmat Toerre. This elegant wed- 
] ding gown is of white corded silk, trimmed 
with silk mull or gauze, pearl-beaded galloon, 
and garlands of orange blossoms. The round 
skirt of faille, entirely separate from the train, is 
caught up in pleats on the foundation skirt to 
form apron drapery in front and large pleats on 
the sides and back. A panel for one side is form- 
ed of two rows of pearl galloon and a band of 
silk muslin, on which is placed a garland of orange 
flowers. The long full train is protected on the 
edge by a pleating of silk and lace sewed under- 
neath. The high basque has two points in front 
and a guimpe of finely pleated silk mull. Pearl 
galloon forms bretelles next the guimpe, and 
edges the sleeves. High puffs of the silk gauze 
or mull are set around the armhole, and strapped 
with the galloon. Sprays of orange blossoms are 
at the throat, on the point of the basque, and in 
the hair. A long veil of silk tulle nearly covers 
thedress. White satin slippers. White undress- 
ed kid gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Visitine Tomettr. This French cos- 
tume is composed of Suéde-colored Bengaline 
(repped silk) with bayadére-striped velvet and 
silk in cashmere colors. The round skirt of the 
striped fabric is in large pleats. The Bengaline 
apron is quite full at the belt, is pointed toward 
the left side, and drawn up on the left hip, where 
it crosses to the back and forms puffs attached 
to the corsage. The full back drapery falls in 
easy pleats, and is faced on the right side with 
the striped material, and turned back in a jabot. 
The corsage has a round front, and is short on 
the sides. Stripes of the material are set on the 
front, and serve for trimming the collar and 
sleeves. Suéde-colored felt hat, trimmed with rib- 
bons and birds in red and yellow shades. Red 
silk canvas parasol with Suéde-colored lace. 
Shoes with Suéde tops and patent-leather tips. 





“Tt entertains, instrncts, and charms its readers.” 
—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Inuustraten Werkty. 


Two serial stories are now running, namely, 
“ The Flamingo Feather,” by Kirk Munror, and 
the “ Captive Queen,” by Lorp Brapournx (E. H. 
KwatTcHbuLt-Hucessen). Zhe serials are illus- 
trated by T. pz Tuutstrup and Rosina Emmett 
? expective ly. 

* Hank Atwood’s Trade” is the title of a short 
story by Sornie Swert, with a full-page illustra- 
tion. “Mr. Thompson and the June-Bug” is a 
humorous sketch by ALLAN Forman. 

In “ Stock, Lock, and Barrel, A Talk about 
Guns and Shooting,” Mr. Sarrerrawatre lays 
down some sound principles, with which all boys 
who use fire-arms should familiarize themselves, 
and which will go far toward reassuring parents 
who hesitate about trusting their boys with guns. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s YounG Propie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET 
ScpeLement, with numerous Sull-sized patterns, il. 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapis’ and Cut- 
pREN’s AutuMN and Winter Jackets, Coats, and 
Manties, Bonnets, and Srreer and Hovusx 
Dresses; Embroidered Mantel Valances, News- 
paper Racks, Fancy Baskets, etc., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





GAY COLORS AND LIGHT 
HEARTS. 





Ww sometimes question, in looking at | 


the extreme sombreness of the gen- | 


eral garb of modern civilization upon the 


street, taking its average presentation, and | 
not any occasional and unusual freak of | 


color and costume, if there will not at some 
time come a reaction from all these staid 
and sober shades, these blacks and seal 
browns, dull deep blues and prunes, invisi- 
ble greens, with the rebellion of the daring 
grays alone, and if an outburst of gay tints 
will not suddenly dazzle our eyes and take 
our fancy captive. 

Whether the appearance of our streets 
would be improved or not by being trans- 
formed from a mass of shadow to an ever- 
shifting kaleidoscopic play of color, is a 
question that might require a little time 
for decision. The effect of a dash of our 
brilliant sunshine falling full on such a 
dappled throng might be too much for the 
nerves of our Western eyesight, as if whole 
beds of blooming flowers or flocks of sunset 
clouds should all at once take on life and 
movement, and appear to hold the world in 
possession. To be sure, the Oriental sight 
is not affected by all this chameleon change 
and brightness, although subject to as se- 
vere a light as ours, if not to a severer one. 
Yet what should we say if we saw the dig- 
nified head of a family approach us dress- 
ed as Mr. House describes the dress of a 
Japanese gentleman? “I cannot say wheth- 














er the extreme vividness of his costume on 
this occasion was exceptional or not; but 
unless he had wrapped himself in a rain- 
bow he could not well have presented a 
more variegated appearance. His head was 
surmounted by the purple cap peculiar to 
state dress, and his feet were protected by 
the lacquered shoes which none of a lower 
rank than a Kuge can wear. Between these 
two extremities he was an opalescent mass 
of white, green, and pink silk.” And again 
what brilliancy in the toilettes of two wo- 
men upon the stage! which seem, if we judge 
from their paintings and embroideries, to be 
nothing out of the common wear in those 
lands where the petals of the cherry and 
the peach blossom flutter upon every 
breeze, “at once so rich in material, so vivid 
in color, and so perfectly tasteful and har- 
monious in their extraordinary brilliancy. 
The chief materials are silk and velvet of 
the finest Japanese quality—which means 
the finest quality in the world—over- 
wrought with fanciful embroidery, and glit- 
tering with crystals and polished metals. 
The two costumes are at first precisely alike 
in form, but so contrived in color that one 
seems a blaze of gold, the other a glare of 
silver.... The throat and shoulders are 
swathed with glittering scarfs. A long 
robe, with sleeves of inordinate length, is 
lightly bound around the figure, closing 
in at the ankles, and suddenly expanding 
about the feet like an inverted lotos leaf. 
The waist is encircled by the broad Japa- 
nese cestus or obi, heavily knotted at the 
back, in which are sheathed innocuous wea- 
pons and ornaments of various design.... 
Their feet do not appear to be lifted from 
the ground. They glide from spot to spot 
with bodies rhythmically vibrating and 
arms seductively swaying, pausing now and 
again in postures of approved Oriental co- 
quetry, to beckon with a fan-flirt or lure 
with a smile.” Perhaps our own feet would 
not be lifted from the ground if we wore 
such garments, and other feet might be 
stayed in their steps to pause and look at 
us. But although we should hardly in our 
boldest visions dare figure to ourselves any 
such latitudinarian departure from the 
dusky average of our present toilettes, we 
cannot help wondering what the result of 
some dim reflection of these opalescent 
masses of color, glares of silver and blazes 
of gold,might be in the general coup d’@il of 
either promenade or parlor. Perhaps our 
climate would never allow it even in any 
future millennium that might otherwise fa- 
vor such a change. It may need perpetual 
sunny skies and seas, and such habits as the 
old gayly clad Egyptians and Mexicans had, 
and all the Orientals have to-day, to make 
lavish use of brilliant colors other than jar- 
ring on the eye and the sentiment. It may 
need, too, a more careless and lighter-heart- 
ed people than we are to-day, or are likely 
to be for generations yet to come. Here, 
where the great problems of the races seem 
preparing to fight out their fight as on a 
battle-ground waiting for them since time 
began, it is not yet a question of the mere 
joys of the eyesight; and not till the fight 
is fought or else abandoned, and all our 
conglomerate of peoples has either sunk in 
tyranny and found time to amuse itself 
with little things, or, having conquered 
fate, has risen into the light that the full 
consciousness of equal rights in their ulti- 
mate extent must give, can we look for the 
leisure or for the inclination to make these 
gay light colors in our constant use the ex- 
pression of the gay light-heartedness that 
belongs alike to the complete slave or to 
the innocent dweller in Utopia. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
MORE THOROUGH WORK VISIBLE. 


T is beginning to be plain that with the great 
advance in the education of women, during 
the last thirty years, there is already a marked 
advance in the grade of their intellectual work. 
At the last meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in Buffalo, New 
York, nearly every section offered among its sci- 
entific papers some contribution from a woman. 
In the section of Anthropology, the paper that 
excited most interest was that of Mrs. Nuttall 
Pinart on Mexican inscriptions, which is described 
as “completely revolutionizing” the method by 
which these important historical memorials have 
hitherto been interpreted. Dr, Brinton, who is 
on the whole the highest authority on this class 
of subjects, said that this paper was “of epoch- 
making importance,” and that its conclusions 
would probably be sustained. In the section of 
Chemistry, a paper was read by Miss Helen C. 
De 8. Abbott on the composition of a bark from 
Honduras that presents new and curious ingre- 
dients, of peculiar value to dyers. She also read 
a paper on the relation of the chemical constitu- 
ents of plants to their forms and evolution, ad- 
vancing the view that chemical considerations 
may yet have weight as a basis for botanical clas- 
sification. ‘In the section of Economic Science, 
Mrs. John Lucas, of New Jersey, entered a paper 
upon Silk Culture, but was not apparently present 
to read it. In the section of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, Miss Anna Winlock, of the Harvard 





Observatory, was associated by name with Prof. 
Rogers, of that institution, in presenting a paper 
on “The limitations in the use of Taylor's theo- 
rem for the computation of the precessions of 
close polar stars.” 

All this is very unlike anything that could have 
been reported twenty-five years ago; and though 
it is possible that no one of these ladies may have 
been a stadent at a woman’s college, yet they 
stand nevertheless for that advance all along the 
line which the women’s colleges represent. It 
must be remembered also that the new Ameri- 
can Historical Association has many women as 
members, and has issued among its first publica- 
tions an elaborate paper by one of these—Miss 
Lucy M. Salmon, of Michigan University—on the 
history of the appointing power in our govern- 
ment. In the reports of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology, at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, an important place is always assigned 
to the researches of Miss Alice C. Fletcher and 
Miss Cornelia Studley. At the late triennial 
meeting of the intercollegiate society of Phi Beta 
Kappa—the only such society based on scholar- 
ship, all others being for sovial purposes only— 
it came out incidentally that at least three out of 
the twenty chapters now composing the frater- 
nity have already women members, Cornell alone 
having adozen. All these signs indicate a steady 
progress in the admission of women to the ranks, 
not of thought and action alone, but of study and 
scholarship. 

When we turn from science to literature, the 
advance is not quite so marked. It has been 
considerable, indeed, yet in view of the complete- 
ness with which literary work is now thrown open 
to women, and their equality as to pay, there is 
room for some surprise that it is not greater. 
Women have gone largely into journalism, and 
with much success; but it must be remembered 
that journalism is not literature, though it be- 
longs to the same genus, and may be quite as im- 
portant. Journalism is to literature (to use a cu- 
linary comparison) as are the breakfast griddle- 
cakes to the loaf of bread. The former are to be 
eaten hot, or not at ail, while the bread only im- 
proves by a day or two’s keeping. The same 
cook may happen to excel in both, but it is a 
combination of two different gifts, and cannot 
safely be counted on. The department in which 
one may next hope for an advance among the 
graduates of our women’s colleges is in what may 
be called the art of intellectual bread-making— 
the production of permanent literature. 

It must be readily admitted that the contribu- 
tions of American women to the poetry and fic- 
tion of the day are abundant and creditable. But 
it must be remembered that journalism itself is 
hardly more ephemeral than all poetry or fiction 
short of the highest, and our rapid American life 
has already created and forgotten several gener- 
ations of such short-lived celebrities. In Gris- 
wold’s laborivus Female Poets of America, pub- 
lished some forty years ago, there is hardly a 
name that is now remembered ; and Poe and Wil- 
lis in those days used to place a crown of the 
most perishable materials on the head of every 
woman who flattered them or whom they wished 
to flatter. Apart from their tributes, a place on 
Parnassus was supposed to be securely held by 
the Davidson sisters, for instance, two half-devel- 
oped girls who earned by their pathetic early 
deaths what really passed for fame. It is doubtful 
whether a place more permanent can be assigned 
to the good-natured Cary sisters. A greater loss 
to memory is the fame of Miss Sedgwick, whose 
graphic and sensible fiction—realistic in the best 
sense—seems absolutely unknown to the genera- 
tion now growing up. Is it so certain that the wo- 
men now popular as poets and novelists are se- 
curer in their position than their predecessors ? 

There are really but two grounds of perma- 
nence in literature—that won by positive genius, 
and that won by labor, Where both are united, 
a book may stand by itself, like Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire, as solid and indestructible as the Pyra- 
mids—nay, earthquake-proof, which they are not. 
But, even short of this, it is possible for an author 
who takes a good subject and does bis work well 
to secure a tolerably permanent place, even with- 
out great. genius. When will our women’s col- 
leges turn out a race of graduates who will de- 
vote themselves to literature even as faithfully 
as many men now do, making it an object for 
life to do thoughtful and serious work? I am 
told by editors that you may almost count on the 
fingers of one hand the women in America to 
whom you can assign a subject for a magazine 
paper, requiring scholarly effort and labor, and 
have the work well done. This is the gap that 
needs to be filled by literary women at present. 
The supply of second-grade fiction—and by this 
is meant all fiction inferior in grade to George 
Eliot’s—is now tolerably well secured. But 
the demand for general literary work of a solid 
and thoughtful nature, demanding both scholar- 
ship and a trained power of expression—this is 
never very well supplied among men, and is, with 
few exceptions, unsupplied among American 
women. It is to meet this demand that we 
have a right to look to our colleges. 

Tw. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXXIX. 

‘PXHE end of September and early October offer 

a great variety of immature fruit and green 
vegetables for pickling; p , citron-melons, 
large cucumbers, small green tomatoes, green 
grapes, small green muskmelons, watermelons, 
quinces, and pumpkins are generally used for 
sweet or spiced pickles; and the various gher- 
kins, button onions, martinoes, green beans, cab- 
bage, cauliflowers, and tomatoes, both ripe and 
green, afford abundant material for sour pickles. 
Green tomatoes enter largely into chow-chow and 
the stuffing for green peppers ; a recipe for stew- 








ing them was given in No. XXXII; they can be 
sweetened and spiced to use as a table sauce, or 
pickled as follows, with onions: To prepare the 
pickle of tomatoes and onions, wash the green 
tomatoes and slice them; peel and slice an equal 
measure of white onions ; for each gallon of these 
vegetables, wash or peel and slice four green 
peppers ; put the different vegetables in separate 
wooden or earthen vessels with a liberal sprink- 
ling of salt, and let them stand overnight; the 
next day drain off the brine which has formed ; 
add to each gallon of the pickle a cupful of 
brown sugar and a heaping tablespoonful of un- 
ground cloves, mace, and allspice, mixed in equal 
quantities ; put the pickle into earthen jars, cover 
it with cold vinegar, and keep it in a cool dark 
place. To make a sweet pickle of green toma- 
toes, wash and slice them; add to each pound a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar and a lemon 
sliced, a palatable seasoning of salt, pepper, and 
mixed ground spice, and stew them to a pulp over 
a gentle fire, taking care that they are stirred fre- 
quently enough to prevent burning; when the 
pickie is done, cool it, and put it up in glass jars ; 
it may be used as a table sauce or for pies, To 
prepare a tomato paste for flavoring sauces and 
macaroni, wash and slice a peck of ripe tomatoes, 
two large carrots, and two medium-sized onions; 
put them over a gentle fire in the preserving ket- 
tle with a small stick of fine cinnamon, a tea- 
spoonful each of whole cloves and pepper-corns, 
an entire plant of celery washed and sliced— 
stalk, leaves, and root—and a level tablespoonful 
of salt; boil the vegetables slowly until they are 
soft enough to be rubbed through a sieve with a 
potato-masher; return the pulp thus made to the 
fire and again boil it, with frequent stirring to 
prevent burning, until a little cooled upon a plate 
is as thick as jelly; then remove it from the fire, 
spread it about half an inch thick on earthen 
plates, and place it in a cool oven or in the sun, 
protected from dust, to dry thoroughly. When 
quite dry the tomato paste may be cut in con- 
venient pieces, and packed in wooden boxes with 
white paper between the layers. Two or three 
inches of this paste boiled with a tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour, a pint of boiling water, 
and a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper 
make a good tomato sauce. The addition of 
parsley, mace, bay-leaf, and a little garlic or onion 
to each peck of the tomatoes improves the flavor 
of the sauce. 

Green grapes make a good table sauce or cat- 
sup. Wash and stem them; to five pounds add 
sufficient water to keep them from burning, and 
stew them gently until they can be rubbed through 
a sieve with a potato-masher to extract the seeds ; 
return the pulp thus made to the preserving ket- 
tle; add these seasonings to it: one tablespoonfal 
each of ground cinnamon, cloves, allspice, pepper, 
and salt, a. pint of vinegar, and two pounds of 
brown sugar, and boil the catsup until it is as 
thick as other catsups; then cool it in the kettle, 
and bottle and seal it. When both elder-berries 
and green grapes are obtainable, one-fourth of 
the grapes may be used with three-fourths of the 
berries. The grapes are to squeezed from the 
skins—the latter being saved—and then stewed 
with the berries until the seeds can be separated 
from the pulp by rubbing through a sieve; the 
pulp, grape-skins, a cupful of vinegar to five 
pounds, and sugar enough to sweeten them, are 
then to be boiled gently until they begin to thick- 
en. The sauce may be used with meats, or for 
making pies or puddings. Elder-berries, which 
are now ripe, may be made into preserves, jellies, 
or wine. 

Recipes for pickling peaches were given in No. 
XXXILV.; for mangoes and muskmelon pickles, 
in No. XXXV.; and for green peppers, in Nos. 
XXXIIL and XXXVI. 

Although some objections are made to onions 
because of their odor, they make one of the most 
wholesome pickles for those who can digest them, 
and they may be made most easily: they are to 
be peeled without cutting the tops and roots close- 
ly enough to break them apart, and soaked for 
twenty-four hours in strongly salted water; then 
they should be wiped with a clean soft cloth and 
put in glass jars with a few red peppers ; one jar 
should be filled with vinegar, the quantity mea- 
sured, and enough allowed for all the jars; to 
each quart of vinegar add a heaping teaspoonful 
of whole spices mixed; scald the vinegar with 
the spices, and cool it; put it into the jars, dis- 
tributing the spices through the jars; the second 
and third days seald the vinegar, cool it, and 
pour it into the jars again, sealing them air-tight 
on the third day. An old-fashioned mixed pickle, 
called oil pickle, contains onions, a quart being 
allowed to a dozen medium-sized cucumbers. 
Wash both vegetables, peel and slice the onions, 
and slice the cucumbers across a quarter of an 
inch thick ; sprinkle them liberally with salt, and 
let them stand half a day; drain them, add to 
each gallon one ounce each of whole cloves and 
allspice, and put the pickle into glass jars; mix 
together four ounces of ground mustard, four tea- 
spoonfuls of pepper, and half a pint of good salad 
oil, and divide the mixture among the jars; pour 
into each jar enough cold vinegar to cover the 
pickles, and then seal the jars. 

Gherkins, or small cucumbers, are pickled as 
follows: wash them in cold water, and pack them 
in wooden tubs or earthen jars; dissolve salt in 
cold water, using all the salt that the water will 
receive, aud then put the brine thus formed over 
the fire to boil; remove all scum as it rises, and 
when the brine is clear, strain and cool it; it 
should be salt enough to float a raw egg; when 
the brine is cold, cover the pickles with it, lay a 
wooden cover over them, weighted with a stone, 
and let them stand about ten days; reject the 
soft pickles at the end of that time, soak the 
others for two days in cold water, changing the 
water twice, and then wipe them with a soft cloth 
and put them into smaller tubs or jars; allow a 
tablespoonful of whole mixed spices to each quart 
of pickles, and vinegar enough to cover them; 
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scald the spices with the vinegar, and cool it be- 
fore pouring it upon the gherkins; then close 
them from the air. If a green color is desired, 
proceed as follows: after the gherkins are first 
salted and then freshened and wiped dry, put 
them into a preserving kettle with layers of 
grape or green cabbage leaves, pour over them 
enough cold water to cover them, make the kettle 
as near steam-tight as possible by putting a 
cloth under the cover, and slowly heat and scald 
the gherkins until they steam freely; examine 
them to see if they are green enough ; if not, put 
in more leaves and continue the sealding; the 
pickles must not be allowed to boil, lest they be- 
come soft. After the scalding is done, cool the 
pickles, and then pack them in tubs or jars ; the 
addition of a piece of alum about a quarter of 
an inch square to a gallon of pickles will hard- 
en them without injury. 

Martinoes, or martynias, are favorite vegeta- 
bles for pickling, which are treated as follows: 
the pods, which somewhat resemble okra, are 
washed in cold water, wiped dry, put into a wood- 
en tub, and covered with cold brine made of wa- 
ter to each quart of which a cupful of salt is 
added, the brine being boiled and skimmed clear; 
after the martinoes have been salted thus for 
two days, vinegar enough to cover them is scalded 
with any spice and seasonings preferred, and pour- 
ed hot upon the martinoes; after they are cold 
they are protected from the dust, and kept about 
two weeks before they are used. 

Apples of firm substance make good pickles if 
they are not boiled too long; sweet apples retain 
their form best; they should be quartered and 
cored, not necessarily peeled, and boiled wntil they 
look a little clear in a syrup made of vinegar and 
sugar, spices being used at discretion. Crab-ap- 
ples make good pickles, as well as excellent jelly 
and preserves, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
OCTOBER WEDDINGS. 
THE WEDDING DRESS, VEIL, ETC. 


VORY white satin or else repped silks with 

satin lustre are employed for the: richest 
wedding dresses. The uncut velvets appear too 
heavy; brocades will not be used except those 
with silver threads; and if stripes are desired 
they are made on parts of the dress with rows 
of pearl or crystal galloon. Ancestral lace is 
the trimming desired above all others, alike for 
sentiment and for beauty, and this is now put 
on elaborately, being seen on the train as well 
as the tablier, and for this purpose the great 
length of the train is sometimes sacrificed. When 
only a little lace is used it is arranged up one 
side of the skirt, and as a revers up the front of 
the basque, outlining a vest of lapped folds, and 
below a high standing collar of folds, for which 
India silk mull may be used, or gauze, or beaded 
tulle, point d’esprit, or any net that the wearer 
knows to be becoming. This is a new French 
design for making the high corsage of a church 
gown. The gathered lapped surplice fronts are 
also used on basques, that are now rounded be- 
low, not pointed. The puffed sleeve is again 
seen, as illustrated on the first page of this pa- 
per. The V-pointed corsage is used for evening 
weddings, and the lace bell sleeve, which is a 
soft puff drooping to the elbow. The long full 
train of four or five breadths hangs straight from 
the bouffant tournure; the front breadths, which 
are nearly straight and very full, are turned back 
en revers on one side, and sometimes on both, to 
show a panel of lace flounces two.or three deep, 
or of stripes of pearl or crystal galloon with a 








vine of orange flowers, or else the panel is of | 


shirred tulle thickly set with bouquets of orange 
blossoms, or with pearl flower ornaments placed 
there in clusters from the belt to the foot. Pink- 
ed ruches are again seen at the foot of the skirt, 
made of the silk or of the satin, and instead of 
lace there may be side flounces of this pinked 
silk, especially for very simple dresses of gros 
grain, or of surah, or of the China silk used when 
economy must be considered. Silk mull draper- 
ies, either plain or slightly embroidered, are also 
employed in place of lace. The bridal veil, wheth- 
er of costly lace or of tulle, is now arranged to 
fall back and away from the face. The tulle 
veil is so becoming that most brides prefer it, 
unless they have an heirloom of lace. It is made 
nearly square, of a single width of tulle that may 
be either three or four yards wide, as the length 
of the train requires. It costs from $9 to $12. 
A single spray of natural orange flowers is worn 
in the hair, and this, with any jewelled ornaments 
given the bride, fastens the veil. The groom 
sends these flowers along with the bridal bon- 
quet of choice white flowers and maiden-hair 
ferpns—roses, heather, white lilacs, and clematis ; 
a second spray of the real blossoms is also liked 
for the corsage, so that the stiff artificial flowers 
may be confined to the skirt. The gloves are of 
undressed white kid, the slippers may be either 
kid or of the satin of the dress, and the stoek- 
ings are white silk. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Large-meshed silk net, tulle with chenille pom- 
pons, India gauze, and embroidered lisse are the 
fashionable transparents mounted on satin for 
bridemaids’ dresses. These are arranged as dra- 
peries on short skirts, and the fanciful corsage 
may also be made of them, but a different fabric 
is preferred for the waist, especially for the low 
corsage worn at evening weddings; then a pure 
white velvet waist is made in severe style to wear 
with tulle skirts, and either satin or watered silk 
waists are softly draped around the neck with the 
silk mull or large-meshed net of the skirt. When 
color is seen in bridemaids’ dresses it will be add- 
ed to white, as white and gold, white and Suéde, 
white with brown, as in bands of sable; the gold 
will be added in yellow pearl beading, yellow 
velvet sashes, posies of yellow roses, and gilded 





tips on the white ostrich aigrettes that fasten the 
short tulle veil; white gloves accompany this 
toilette. The new Suéde passementeries, with 
tan Suéde gloves, Suéde slippers, and stockings 
to match, are worn with India gauze gowns that 
have scalloped needle- wrought flounces. Fur 
borders of golden beaver or of sable are more 
appropriate for midwinter, when they will trim 
striped satin used both for the dress and for a 
small bonnet. White gloves will be more gen- 
erally used by bridemaids than they have been 
since tan colors came in vogue; these are of un- 
dressed kid, long enough to cover che arms below 
the sleeves, but are much smoother on the arms 
than they were formerly worn. For inexpensive 
dresses for bridemaids there are surahs and 
China silks with point d’esprit net, the low-priced 
laces in Mauresque and Valenciennes designs. 
TROUSSEAU DRESSES. 

As this is to be a “ woollen season” brides se- 
lect two wool costumes, one of checked English 
cloth for a going-away gown, to be used after- 
ward for a morning walking suit, and the second 
of smooth-faced cloth for church, for returning 
visits, and for general afternoon wear. The 
checked gown should be made in the simplest 
tailor style, and there should be an English tur- 
ban or toque of the cloth or of felt with it, 
trimmed witli two rosettes of double velvet of a 
becoming color, or else some bias pea-dotted vel- 
vet loops and wings. Fashionable tailors make 
the coat for this suit of plain heavy cloth that 
may also be worn with any dress, but there are 
also checked homespun jackets, trimmed stylish- 
ly with bindings, and a turned-over collar of seal- 
skin or of fur beaver. The moré dressy cloth 
visiting suit may be of plum, navy blue, mul- 
berry, heliotrope, or dark green ladies’ cloth, 
trimmed with braiding and white cloth revers, 
or else with fur bands, and fur-covered buttons 
like great pompons, notably of grayish furs, such 
as chinchilla and the blue-gray fox furs, A coat 
of the same cloth and a small bonnet of felt or 
of velvet of the same color complete this suit, 
the round hat being limited to the undress trav- 
elling and morning suit. For other dresses of 
velvets and silks hints will be gathered from 
the Bazar of last week. Short cloaks warmly 
wadded will be made of the two materials used 
in the dress with which they are worn. Plaid 
or striped velvets for petticoats are now being 
selected by careful shoppers from the remnants 
left over from last season, and on these are 
draped soft cashmeres scalloped or pointed and 
deeply wrought in button-hole stitches by the 
amateur embroiderer at home. The waists of 
cashmere are full on the shoulders, with a velvet 
vest. These may be in contrasting colors, as 
brown cashmere on a skirt of brown, red, and 
orange plaid, or brown and blue striped velvet, 
or of pale Suéde, dark green, and brown togeth- 
er; ov the entire dress may be in shades of he- 
liotrope, or of rosewood, or of Salammbo shades, 
or of serpent green or navy blue. 


GUESTS’ DRESSES. 


At noon weddings in church, conducted in the 
quiet English fashion, only the bride and her 
maids are without bonnets, even the bride’s mo- 
ther wearing a bonnet, made of the fabric of her 
trained dress. At afternoon weddings in church 
the bride designates such of her friends as she 
wishes to come without their bonnets, giving the 
ushers lists of their names and of the seats as- 
signed to them. Other guests wear visiting cos- 
tumes of cloth, velvet, or of silk combined with 
velvet, to the church, and also at the reception 
immediately afterward at the house. At evening 
weddings full-dress toilettes are most worn, but 
in this era of informality they are not obligatory 
for ladies, as they are for men, 


INVITATIONS. 


Invitations to fashionable October weddings 
are engraved on small note sheets, and on those 
of slightly larger size introduced last year; the 
envelopes may have square flaps, or be pointed in 
the ordinary shape. The formula is not changed, 
but a nice distinction is that of using “ request 
your presence” or “request the honor of your 
presence” for church weddings, where there is no 
opportunity to show hospitality, while for a home 
wedding, where the guests mingle more cordially, 
the phrase used is “request the pleasure of your 
company.” For very large weddings at home 
two invitations are issued. One, dated half an 
hour earlier than the other, invites only a few 
guests to the ceremony (the word “ marriage” is 
used instead of “ ceremony”), and this embodies 
the names of the bride and groom in the note; 
the second invites to the wedding reception only, 
and in this the separate cards of the bride and 
groom are enclosed. 

Announcement cards are now sent out at the 
same time as invitations to home weddings when 
the house is too small to entertain all one’s 
friends ; the usual formula is issued to intimate 
friends (and this may be written), while to the 
great number of acquaintances, to whom the com- 
ing marriage is merely to be announced, three 
cards are sent in an envelope, viz., the father’s 
and mother’s card, which is very large and nearly 
square, the prospective bride’s card, which is next 
largest, and the very small card of the groom, 
these are in no sense invitations. -Announce- 
ments made after a very quiet wedding has taken 
place are now on note sheets instead of cards, and 
instead of the mere mention of names and date, 
the more graceful formula is as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Mary Jane 
to 
Mr. James Brown, 
on Tuesday, September the seventh, 
Eighteen hundred and eighty-siz, 
at 3003 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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People of taste prefer invitations very simply 
yet graciously worded, omitting all abbreviations 
and figures (except of the house number), and 
without decorative monograms or initials; when 
crests or arms are added, they are very modestly 
stamped. 








ENGAGEMENT RINGS, ETC. 


A solitaire diamond of from one to two and 
a half carats remains the favorite ornament for 
the engagement ring. For those who like colored 
stones, a ruby or a sapphire (in preference to an 
emerald or pearl) is set with a diamond diagonal- 
ly, or “cross-head,” as it is called. The bride 
now gives her fiancé an engagement ring con- 
taining a cat’s-eye with a diamond each side, or 
else a sapphire between diamonds embedded in 
the gold in gypsy fashion. The wedding ring is 
a simple gold band, not too broad—indeed, very 
much more slender than that formerly worn; it 
should be of gold of eighteen or twenty-two car- 
ats, the first being harder and more durable, and 
the latter more yellow. 


BRIDAL JEWELRY, SILVER, FTC, 


The groom’s wedding gift to the bride in the 
way of jewelry is now a diamond ornament that 
may be used as a pendant or as a brooch, or in 
the hair, and is worn at the wedding either at- 
tached to a pearl necklace or a chain, or else to 
fasten the veil above the forehead. The design 
is usually a crescent or star, and this may be 
all diamonds, or else a combination with pearls, 
rubies, or sapphires. Solitaire diamond ear-rings 
are also favorite gifts from the groom to the bride, 
and it is now considered good form to have these 
much smaller than those used hitherto, as large 
diamonds are meant for older women; from two 
to six carats a pair are preferred for brides’ ear- 
rings. Pearl ear-rings are again in great favor, 
and many prefer them to diamonds; they are 
worn in round drops and in pear shapes below 
diamonds. 
screws of pearl, ruby, sapphire, turquoise, or dia- 
monds, also clusters made of any of these stones 
surrounded by very small diamonds. Opals,Queen 
Victoria’s favorite stones, are again coming into 
use, as the superstition regarding them seems to 
be dying out; they are now liked for pendants or 
brooches; a large opal is in the centre, framed 
with diamonds that are pointed with very small 
emeralds. A slender string of pearls for a neck- 
lace is a fashionable present for a bride from the 
gtoom. The bride presents to each bridemaid as 
a souvenir of her wedding a lace-pin which is now 
a small cluster of stones, or a leaf, a fly, a cres- 
cent, or a flower. Brides of more limited means 
choose the pretty painted brooches and small 
enamel pins for these gifts. Scarf-pins are given 
by the groom to the best man and ushers. The 
bracelets given brides by their friends are slen- 
der bands principally of stones, showing little 
gold, and often of platinum in flexible link chains 
with either pearls or diamond ornaments; most 
of these have an attachment to be added to trans- 
form them into a necklace. Less costly brace- 
lets are very slender wire bands that go on by 
springs, ornamented with two stones set “ cross- 
head.” Another beautiful gift is a painted min- 
iature brooch done on vellum or ivory or porce- 
lain, mounted with small diamonds combined with 
colored stones and with enamel. These serve also 
as pendants. An exceedingly popular gift is an 
enamelled flower brooch which serves also as a 
pendant from a velvet ribbon; the chrysanthe- 


mum pin is the fashion of the moment, and there | 


are others that represent sweet-peas, a wild rose, 
an orchid, an apple blossom, a pansy, a margue- 
rite, or a pale blue violet with a diamond dew- 
drop upon it. Another gift to a bride or to her 
maids is a jewelled aigrette of white feathers to 
wear with the veil during the ceremony, and af- 
terward in the hair. Gifts of silver are usually 
made by the families of the bride or groom; 
there are, however, many small pieces of silver 
that any friend may offer, such as the small 
things for making tea—the strainer, the tea ball 
to suspend the tea in the pot, the wide short 
spoon for ladling it out from the caddy, or the 
pretty caddy itself. There are also many useful 
toilette articles for those who prefer silver, the 
silver-backed brushes, the long button-hook, ete. 

When the bride makes the groom a wedding 
gift, her first choice is a scarf-pin of a single 
pear-shaped pearl. Moon-stones set with dia- 
monds are also used for such pins, and for link- 
ed sleeve-buttons, colored stones sometimes being 
added amid the diamonds, Shirt studs for full 
dress are now two or three in number—not one 
large one, as formerly, nor four small ones. 
Men of quiet tastes prefer white enamel studs, 
but they are also worn in pearls, diamonds, and 
other jewels. 


ADDENDA. 


When a bride is married in her travelling dress, 
at home or at church, she uses either of the cloth 
suits described above. Her gloves are gray or 
tan-color, as best harmonizes with her dress, and 
the gloves of the groom may match hers, or if it 
is a day wedding he may omit the gloves alto- 
gether, or he may merely carry them in his hand, 
as is sometimes done at an elaborate wedding 
whiere the bride goes to church in full dress. At 
evening weddings gloves are de rigueur for the 
groom, but instead of the pure white gloves that 
make the hands look larger, the preference is for 
the groom to wear the palest pearl-tinted gloves, 
broadly stitched with the same shade, while the 
ushers wear similar gloves stitched with black. 
White neck scarfs are now fashionably worn by 
all men at all weddings, even at the most quiet 
morning ceremonies at home or in church. At 
day weddings the men guests wear tan-colored 
gloves. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty ; Miss Swirrzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBik, & Co. ; James McCreery & Co. ; 
Reprern ; Lorp & Taytor; and Trrvany & Co. 


Young ladies not married wear ear- 
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PERSONAL. 

Mrs. W. Kinepon Cuiirrorp, widow of Pro 
fessor CLIFFORD, the young English scientist 
whose works created so profound an interest 
among scholars, is expected in Philadelphia in 
the early months of next year, on a visit to ver 


brother, Mr. J. B. Lane, of the J’ress. Her last 
novel, Mrs. Keith's Crime, was a great success 
—Among the American women who have 


married into the British nobility are the Vis- 
countess MANDEVILLE, formerly Miss YZNaGa, 
of New York; the Marchioness. of Anglesea, 
formerly Miss Kine, of Georgia; Lady Grant- 
LEY, formerly Miss MceVickar, of New York; 
Lady RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, formerly Miss Jz- 
rome, of New York; and Lady ABinGEr, for- 
merly Miss MAGRUDER, whose uncle was the 
distinguished Southern soldier General J. B 
MAGRUDER. 

—Mrs. James Brown Porter is in favor of 
erecting a theatre for the exclusive use of ama- 
teurs, and will help the enterprise with her coun 
sel, but she does not propose to build it herseif 
nor to manage it. 

—The late Miss GamBir, of London, has le 
Girton College, Cambridge, England, a le j 
of $95,000. The munificent benefactor of Eng- 
lish girls has distant relatives in Philadelphia 

A friend of the Hon. 8. 8. Cox in Constanti- 
nople has named a launch Sunset in his honor. 
Mr. Cox’s health is not good, and he may be ex- 
pected in this country soon, 

—English people sometimes complain that 
when they dine at the house of a United States 
Minister in London they meet only dukes, duch- 
esses, and earls. They would prefer to see some 
Americans, especially American women. 

—Among recent marriages of well-known jun- 
iors are those of Mr. James G. BLaine, Jun., to 
Miss Mankig Nevins, and Mr. ANTHONY J. Drex- 
EL, Jun., to Miss Rita ARMSTRONG, 

—The Paris Figaro speaks of Miss Apa Re- 
HAN as the American equivalent for Saran 
BeRNHARDT, Of Miss EpirH KINGDON as the 
American equivalent for Madame Jupic, and of 
Mr. James Lewis as the American equivalent 
for M. COQUELIN. 

—Senator Evarts’s country-seat in the up- 
per valley of the Connecticut comprises 800 
acres of meadow and forest. The Senator en- 
tertains like a prince, and Mrs. Evarts is de- 
scribed as a queenly woman in her domestic 
sphere or in social duty, closely resembling the 
portrait of MARTHA WASHINGTON which hangs 
in the East Room of the White House. 

—A Mohammedan newspaper published in 
Bombay has expressed itself with some concise- 
ness on the subject of the education of women 
It declares that Mussulman boys should be edu- 
cated first, before preparing educated wives for 
them, and that girls should be educated to suit 
their station in life. ‘*‘A weaver’s educated 
daughter will not accept an illiterate weaver for 
a husband, nor will she tind a weleome in a 
rich man’s house. Let her have the benefit ofa 
superior training in the art of weaving.’ The 
Mohammedan newspaper is not yet educated up 
to the doctrine that education, like Sir Joseph 
Porter's love, levels all ranks. 

—Mrs. OweEN Wistar, author of the Swiss 
Family Robinson, and a writer for the magazines, 
is spending this month at the White Mountains, 
after a serious illness in Philadelphia. 

—Mr. Henny VILLARD’s new offices down- 
town are very nearly under those occupied by 
him when President of the Northern Pacifie 
Railroad. He is expected in this city from Ger- 
many in the course of a few weeks. He has 
never parted with his magnificent new mansion 
on Madison Avenue, opposite the Cathedral, and 
his wife still owns a fine country-seat at Dobbs 
Ferry 

—The Rev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, has 
just had his portrait completed for the Unita 
rian chureh of which he was pastor for over 
half a century. The painter is Miss Beaux, a 
young and favorably known artist. She received 
the sum of $600 for her work, and a like sum for 
the portrait of the Rev. CHauNncEY GILBs, of the 
New Jerusalem Church. 

—Miss CARROLL, daughter of ex-Governor 
CaRKOLL, of Maryland, and granddaughter of 
the late Roya, Pue ps, of New York, will soon 
be married to the Baron Louts pk La GRANGE. 
Her grandfather was a princely sort of man. 

—General SHERMAN will be a weleome feature 
of social life in this city next winter, and will 
doubtless become as much identified with New 
York as General GRANT was. 

—Mr. Beavon- Wess, the designer and sailer 
of the Galatea, will become a permanent resident 
of New York, as agent for a British manufactu 
ing firm. In England, according to Lieutenant 

[ENN, he is ‘considered second to none in his 
knowledge of handling and sailing racing yachts.”’ 

—Recent search in rope for American-born 
singers for the American Opera Company has 
resulted in the discovery of three excellent ten 
nors, two soprani, one mezzo-soprano, and one 
contralto. ‘The season will open in Philadel- 
phia on the 15th of November with Faust 

—Professor TYNDALL has been exploring a 
Swiss glacier with his wife. The two lost their 
way, and were rescued after considerable anxiety 
to themselves and their friends. 

—The much-talked-of General BouLANGER has 
sagaciously directed his attention to the songs 
of the French people, and ordered that the na- 
tional air for the French soldiers shall be ‘* Mou- 
rir pour la Patrie.”” 

—The funeral of the Baroness JAMES DE 
ROTHSCHILD was very simply conducted in 
Paris on the Ist of September, the body being 
conveyed in a plain hearse drawn by two horses. 
As a tribute to her memory many charitable 
gifts were distributed. The representatives of 
the RotuscuiLp families in Vienna, London, 
Frankfort, and Naples were present. 

—Commandatore Grecorio Fepet, M.D., a 
distinguished and influential physician of Rome, 
Italy, was married August 31 to Miss Epirn 
NANCREDE, @ highly intelligent and cultivated 
lady of Philadelphia. The religious ceremony 
took place at Bellagio, and the civil rite at 
Como. Rev. Dr. Davies, of Philadelphia, was 
the officiating clergyman. Dr. FEDEL1 occupies 
high public positions of trust in Rome, and en- 
joys a deserved popularity among American 
visitors in the Eternal City. He has done much 
valuable work fer his country, both in the field 
of medicine and that of patriotie service, during 
the Risorgimento, in recognition of which he has 
received more than a dozen medals and insignin 
A growing preference is shown among the higher 
class of Itaiians in favor of American wives, 
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Design for Pi- 
ano Front. 


Tus graceful de- 
sign is intended to 
be worked on twine- 
colored linen with 
bronze crewels. It 
is worked in outline 
in stem stitch, and 
while very pretty 
and effective, is so 
simple in material 
and execution as to 
be well adapted to 
any amateur, A 
working pattern of 
the design will 
shortly be  pub- 
lished. 


Portiére or 
Window-Cur- 
tain with Fox- 

glove Dado. 


Tuts design is in- 
tended to be work- 
ed on cloth or serge 
of a dark olive coi- 
or, as being best 
suited to the fox- 
gloves, which, be- 
ing somewhat natu- 
rally treated in the 
design, must be, to 
a certain extent, 
colored in the same 
way. The flowers 
are best worked in 
sulphur and white 
with dark spots in 
the centres, in 
which case the 
greens of the leaves 
may have a yellow- 
ish tint, toning to- 
ward olive, or the 
flowers may be 
worked in very del- 
icate shades of 
pink, like some of 
the cultivated spe- 
cies of foxglove. 
The greens must 
then be yellowish, 
as the pinks will 
be of a_ bluish 
tinge. The actual 
color of the wild 
foxglove is not one 
that harmonizes 
well with others, 
and is best avoided, 

The design may 
be treated quite 
conventionally, if 
preferred, in tones 
of golden browns 
and yellows on a 
dark olive or brown 
ground, or a lit- 
tle gold may be in- 
troduced in the 
lines round the 
border. This will 
in any case proba 
bly be an improve- 
ment, as greens 
and olives absorb 
so much light, and 
look very sombre 
at night. 





An Old-time 
Document. 


N a recent work 
concerning Mar- 
blehead, Massa- 
chusetts, its beau- 
tiful environs and 
quaint, attractive 





DESIGN FOR PIANO FRONT.—From tus Sovran Kenstneton Royat Souoon or Arr Neevie-Work. 
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PORTIERE OR WINDOW-CURTAIN WITH FOXGLOVE 
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streets and by- 
ways, we read that 
“in 1684 the land 
now comprised in 
this. town was 
bought, by a vote 
of — the town, 
from Winnepawau- 
ken Ouonapoh- 
kownat [pro- 
nounced Ouonapa- 
homit] and several 
other Indians for 
the sum of sixteen 
pounds.” 

The Indian deed, 
written on skin, 
and signed by the 
Indians, now hangs 
in the office of the 
Town-Clerk, at Ab- 


bott Hall. It is - 


written in plain, 
simple hand, and is 
easily read; here 
and there the ink 
has faded a little, 
demanding a fresh 
touch of the pen, 
but the faint lines 
are few, and one 
only wonders that 
they are not more 
frequent, consid- 
ering the length 
of time since the 
record was first 
made. 

The skin upon 
which this deed 
is written — about 
thirty inches wide 
and eighteen in 
depth—is well fill- 
ed by the statement 
of agreement set 
forth, and so legi- 
ble that only admi- 
ration is excited 
that such excellent 
materials were then 
in vogue. For pre- 
servation this an- 
cient manuscript 
has about it a sim- 
ple frame of wood, 
the plainest of the 
plain. Upon the 
back of the docu- 
ment one reads, 
“1684, June 18, be- 
fore S. Bradstreet, 
Governor.” 


A Wonderful 

Watch. © 
N the reign of 
Catherine the 
Second of Russia a 
poor ignorant pea- 
sant, Kalatin by 
name, made a mu- 
sical repeating 
watch about the 
size of an egg. It 
had within -it a 
representation of 
Christ’s tomb, with 
sentinels on guard ; 
on pressing a 
spring, the stone 
would be rolled 
from the tomb, an- 
gels appear, and 
the holy women en- 
ter the sepulchre, 
and the same chant 
which is sung in the 
Greek Church on 
Easter Eve be accu- 

rately performed. 























OCTOBER 9, 1886. 
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FISHERMAN’S FAMILY OF 


FISHERMAN’S FAMILY OF THE ISLAND 
OF MARKEN. 

BOUT fifteen miles distant from Amsterdam, in the Zuyder 

Zee, is the small island of Marken, inhabited by about a 
thousand fishermen, who maintain without change the mode of 
dressing and manners and customs practised for centuries by their 
ancestors. Their houses, which are made of wood and painted 
green, are built on elevators in order that they may not be sub- 
merged and destroyed by the high tides which are frequent in 
winter, when fierce northwesterly storms rage along the Dutch 
coast. They live by fishing in their flat-boats on the Zuyder Zee 
through the whole year, except when the sea is frozen up in win- 
ter. They are very sober in their habits, abstain from alcoholic 
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drinks, and are strong Calvinists. Of all the picturesque spots in 





ORGAN 


| 


Holland, this little island, with its quaint people, is perhaps the | 


most attractive to artists. 





THE NEW MARKET AT AMSTERDAM. 
fPHE engraving represents a view of the New Market lying in 
the city of Amsterdam. 


formed in olden times a part of the fortifications, but is now used | 


for various purposes, among others for a police station. 
square is used as a market-place, and there from early morning till 
late at night may be seen thousands of people selling all sorts of 
goods, as shown in the engraving. On one side of the tower is 


In the centre is the old tower which | 


| 
| 


The | 





IN THE CHURCH AT HAARLEM. 


ORGAN IN THE CHURCH AT HAARLEM. 


| bom large church at Haarlem is an imposing and lofty edifice 


constructed in the fifteenth century, with a tower two hundred 
and fifty-five feet high. The vaulting rests on twenty 
umns, on which decorative paintings of the end of the sixteenth 


é ight col- 


century have been brought to light. In the wall is a cannon-ball 
from the Spanish siege. The magnificent organ, constructed in 
1735-88 by Christ. Muller, all of marble, was long considered the 
largest and most powerful in the world, and still ranks as one 

| of the finest instruments in existence It possesses four key 

| boards, sixty-four stops, and five hundred pipes, the la on 
of which is sixteen inches in diameter and thirty-two feet in 
length. 


the fish-market, and in the background the tower of the old church. | 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


AvTnor or “Ione Srewart,” “ My Lovz,” 
“Lizzi Lorron or Greyries,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—{ Continued.) 
OFFERING TERMS. 


ER sudden despair braced French to this 
i last endeavor. He would make this su- 
preme trial, which was essentially an appeal. 
He would do as she advised. He and Maurice 
would go to Mock-Beggar, and once more offer 
the olive-branch, and hold aloft the flag of truce. 
It was gall and wormwood; but what of that? 
Have we not all to swallow our bitter potions 
and submit to pain? And the proud are no more 
exempt than the lowly, Still, the trial is more 
agonizing to those who are less inured; and to 
fail from the battlements of a castie is a deeper 
drop than to stumble over the threshold of a 
hovel. Nevertheless, French must dree his weird 
as a brave man should; and having drawn his 
lot from the hands of fate, he must obey the 
mandate written on the card. 

“The only thing to be done,” he said to Mau- 
rice, “is to go to that villain and see what fair 
words will do with him. We cannot fight any 
longer, my boy, so we must parley. It is a bitter 
alternative; but you know the old saying, and 
we must acquit ourselves like gentlemen, though 
we are driven by old Nick.” 

“You would consent now, sir, to a marriage 
with Miss Carew ?” asked Maurice. 

He could not resist the sarcasm, though in 
truth his heart was sore for his father as well as 
for himself. 

Standing quite apart from the affair—looking 
at it technically, as it were—artisticaily, and 
without reference to himself—it was grievous to 
him to see the humiliation of his father; that 
fine, keen-visaged gentleman, with his air of uni- 
versal proprietorship, and inherited regality of 
gentlehood, forced to submit to circumstances, 
enthroned in the person of Paston Carew, the 
base-born owner of Mock-Beggar, and to all ap- 
pearance so soon to be owner of the Hall, and 
the whole Clinton estate to boot. 

“Ah, Maurice!” returned French, making a 
wry face which soon became a mournful kind of 
smile, ‘we never know what we may not be 
brought todo! Misfortune makes us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows; but that it should ever 
have forced me to go over to Mock-Beggar, and 
offer my hand to Patty Carew’s ill-conditioned son, 
overlooking his insolence and anxious for his fa- 
vor, is one of the strangest bits of what is called the 
irony of fate that a novelist could have imagined. 
No, I certainly would not object to your mar- 
riage with Miss Carew. On the contrary, I should 
think myself well out of it if even the stipulation 
was that I had to resign and leave the Hall to 
you and your wife.” 

“Tt would always be the family,” said Maurice, 
as if musing on the chance. 

“ Alwavs the family,” repeated French, think- 
ing of Lanfrey and the translated heirship. 

“T wish now we had given out a button-hole or 
two—made up to him a litthke—as your mother 
” said French, after a pause. 

Tt would have been better if we could have 
foreseen,” said Maurice; “ but you see, sir, that’s 
just it—we could not foresee. We did for the 
best at the time, and we were conquered—my 
mother with the rest.” 

“So we were; but—but—’ 
sighed. 

“No battle is lost till it is won. Let us see 
what we can do,” said Maurice as they drove 
through the Mock-Beggar gates and up to the 
well-known hall-door of the old home. 

Flushed, ill at ease, unlike himself, usually so 
masterful and dominant, as became the acknow- 
ledged chieftain of a district, French went through 
the renovated hall, and into the room which, as 
Lady Jane said, had been blue in their day, and 
was now sage green in Paston’s, The mean fire 
of gas and clinkers was again lighted; and then 
the servant went to summon his master and young 
mistress, all ablaze with curiosity to know what 
could have brought the Clintons, in these compar- 
atively hurried relays, to the house they had taken 
over twelve months to visit. 

Yetta, who had seen their arrival from her win- 
dow, kept close in her bondoir; so that Paston 
was alone when he went into the drawing-room 
from his study, and received his hereditary foes 
in the house that had been theirs and was now 
his. Thus the natural awkwardness of the meet- 
ing was deprived of any kind of grace-maker— 
any kind of velvet cushions, such as Yetta’s 
sweet presence would have afforded. 

Paston Carew came in, clothed in the same hu- 
mor as when Lady Jane had called—cold, impen- 
etvable, imperturbable. Step by step he had won 
his position; and this, veritably one of the proud- 
est moments of his life, was not to be debased by 
any show of exultation, such as might sit well 
on a butcher-boy translated from a “ rounder” 
to be a master, but would be a confession of in- 
trinsic weakness and servility in him. 

French, although the full gentleman where 
this millionaire was only the half, was consider- 
ably the more flustered of the two. He could 
not bear his degradation so calmly as Paston 
Carew bore his success and dignity; and between 
his natural pride which revolted at too great con- 
descension, and his desire not to make a mess of 
things by too great haughtiness, his soul was 
what the Scotch called “ whummelled,” and he 
was like a pilot who has lost his bearings. 

The meeting was constrained, and the greet- 
ing was no easier, French went forward with 


savs, 


’ 


He paused and 
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his large well-shaped hand held stiffly out, and 
Paston Carew gave his as if it had been really 
the dead fish it simulated. Maurice did as his 
father had done—made two steps forward as 
their host came into the room, and offered his 
hand—also to receive the dead fish in return. 
There they all stood in an awkward group, as if 
ranged for a triangular duel, waiting for the 
spirit to move some one among them to take the 
first shot. 

It was French who first spoke. 

“T have not called before, Mr. Carew,” he be- 
gan, “ for more reasons than one.” 

Paston looked at the speaker—his lack-lustre 
eyes having a kind of hideous fascination in 
them, a kind of freezing but compelling attrac- 
tion as if they had enclosed the Gorgon’s head 
within their contracted pupils. He bent his head 
to imply hearing and understanding ; but he said 
not a word which should help his guest out of 
the bog. 

“ For more reasons than one,” repeated French. 

Paston looked with a curious little air of in- 
quiry 

“Yes %” he said, as an interrogation, and then 
left French to flounder, as he had left Lady Jane 
to flounder before him. 

“There were reasons why any intercourse be- 
tween our houses was undesirable—indeed im- 
possible,” French began again, 

“ And these are now removed ?” returned Pas- 
ton. 

French felt as if he had been struck across 
the face. 

“In part,” he said, scarcely knowing what he 
did say. 

“ My grandfather’s death threw us out of the 
run of society,” put in Maurice, coming to his 
father’s rescue. 

“Your long mourning signalized your grief,” 
said Paston, in his driest way. 

“And time slips by so quickly in a country 
place. If a thing is not done at once, there is 
never the moment when it must be done!” said 
French, for further futile apology. 

* Just so,’ answered Paston. 

“ But now that certain things have taken place, 
it is better that we should meet face to face,” 
continued French, suddenly abandoning his 
trenches and going straight out into the open. 

“ Yes 2?” was the reply. 

“You hold my securities, Mr. Carew,” began 
the country gentleman, with well-suppressed emo- 
tion. “It is better that we should treat this 
matter as principals—as friends,” he added, 
with an effort, “than as simple debtor and cred- 
itor through the lawyer.” 

Paston inclined his head, but said never a 
word. His heart was throbbing so that it visi- 
bly moved the lapels of his coat, and trembled 
through the folds of the handkerchief showing 
over the edge of the breast pocket. He did not 
dare to trust his voice. It would have betrayed 
his weakness of exultation too clearly. 

“ Between gentlemen things can be better ar- 
ranged than when one calls in the aid of a pro- 
fessional scoundrel,” said French. 

He made a creditable attempt at a genial 
smile, but Paston’s immovable face acted as a re- 
frigerator, and froze the smile back to its original 
source—that pretence of security which is but 
the other name for doubt. It died down as 
quickly as it had risen; and French was once 
more floundering in the bog, not knowing where 
to place his feet, nor how to get on to firm land 
again, 

“Tam now your debtor, and you my creditor,” 
he began again. Still Paston Carew did not re- 
ply. ‘Times have been rather hard on me,” he 
continued, “ and I am pressed for the moment.” 

“Times are hard to us all,” said Paston Ca- 
rew. “IT too am pressed.” 

“And not disposed to give me time ?” asked 
French. 

“Tam not able. My disposition has no voice 
in the matter,” he answered. 

His manner was a little softer than before. 
He began to play his fish. He wanted to see 
where he could land him. 

“You see, I have sunk a large sum in the 
mine,” continued French; “wheu that pays, I 
shall be in funds again.” 

“T hope it will pay,” said Paston. 

“Thank you. When it does pay, I shall re- 
deem all the mortgages,” said French. 

“Which will be a relief to you,” said Paston. 

“ By Jove, the old sinner is relenting !” thought 
French, and his heart opened yet a little wider to 
his foe. “So that, I trust, we may see our way 
to a settlement which will satisfy both, and leave 
us without a scratch between us,” he cried aloud, 
cheerily. 

Paston narrowed his eyelids and smiled. It 
was an enigmatical smile; not one of simple ex- 
pression—as one would say, cordial, expansive, 
kindly—but a smile of complex meaning, and one 
that French could not read. 

“That would be my pleasure as well as yours,” 
the millionaire returned, still with that enigmatic 
smile on his face. “If we can arrange our affairs 
80 as not to leave a scratch between us, it will be 
by the blessing of God.” 

“And our own hearty endeavor,” added 
French. 

He was as religious as a gentleman should be. 
It belonged to his place and state to be unskepti- 
eal and orthodox; but he had the sense of indi- 
viduality and power proper to a landed proprietor ; 
and the blessing of God had to be won before it 
could be bestowed. 

“You do not wish to injure us, only to get 
your own,” said Maurice, as his contribution to 
the milder air blowing over the thorny wastes of 
the Clinton nionetary obligations, 

“Only to get my own,” repeated Paston, lower- 
ing his eyes. 

He dared not raise them. Master of the art of 
film and glaze as he was, he dared not risk the 
fracture of that spiritual pellicle, so that the true 





color should be discovered. He dared not let 
Maurice Clinton see in his eyes the one devour- 
ing desire, the all-absorbing thought, which had 
possessed him for so many years, “ My own; yes, 
only to get my own—and Clinton is my own.” So 
far as appearances went at this moment, things 
stood on velvet. French congratulated himself 
on having followed Lady Jane’s advice: what a 
superlatively sensible wife and woman she was! 
He was quite pleased to find that Paston Carew 
was not half the bad fellow he had believed him 
to be. After all, it was only his birth that was 
against him, though to be sure he had behaved 
badly enough about Mock-Beggar. 

“ But, what the deuce!” thought French, in his 
new-born satisfaction and generous belief ; ‘“ we 
must forgive and forget. We are all liable to 
make mistakes, And we ourselves have not been 
over-friendly to the fellow,” he went on to say, 
still to himself; “ but now I see he is not too 
hard-mouthed when he is properly handled, and 
I feel sure that we shall pull through.” 

Which was exactly what Paston Carew meant 
him to think, and acted so that he should think. 

“And your daughter?” asked French; “ that 
charming Diana—how is she ?” 

“ Well, I thank vou,” said Paston. 

“ We have all lost our hearts to her,” continued 
French. And here he spoke heartily, without 
the after-thought that consciously or unconscious- 
ly had run after his former words and ways. 

“You are very kind,” said Paston, a little stiff- 
ly. “She is a good girl.” 

“She is a beautiful one,” said French, 

Paston glanced at Maurice. 

“She is curiously like our Princess,” said Mau- 
rice, whose face had flushed. 

“Ts she at home?” asked French. 

“T will send to inquire,” replied Paston, ring- 
ing the bell and telling the servant to ask if Miss 
Carew were at home, and if so, to desire her pre- 
sence in the drawing-room. 

Naturally Yetta obeyed the summons. She 
would rather have done anything involving per- 
sonal pain and sacrifice than go into the room 
where Maurice Clinton was to be found; but her 
father’s will was her law, and she girded up her 
spiritual loins and prepared for the encounter. 

Graceful and self-possessed, but as white as 
the snow which lay in patches on the ground, she 
came through the doorway and into the room 
where French and Maurice stood waiting for her 
entrance. The father of the man she loved, and 
of the man who had insulted her, came forward 
in his hearty and frankly admiring way; but Mau- 
rice was strangely moved, in spite of his manifest 
endeavors to be natural and simply gallant. Pas- 
ton saw that he was. He saw, too, Yetta’s re- 
pugnance, and how she shrank when she had to 
give her hand to the vounger man; though she 
had been friendly enough to the father. It was 
in one sense a mystery to him, but in another it 
was a line of leading. He knew how he could 
twist to his own uses the cordiality and desire to 
propitiate, so plainly to be seen in French; and 
how he could work on Maurice’s emotion with 
Lanfrey’s confession. Both brothers were in love 
with the girl. He had only to pull the threads, 
and he could make the whole family dance at his 
pleasure. 

“T should like you to come over and dine at 
the Hall,” then said French. “ When will you 
come, Mr. Carew ?” 

“Have you any engagement, Yetta?” asked 
her father. 

“T do not remember any,” she half stammered 
for reply. 

She did not want to go to the Hall while Lan- 
frey was away—and that cruel kiss still throbbed 
on her arm. 

Paston smiled as he had smiled before. It 
would have taken one more astute than (Edipus 
to interpret the meaning of that smile. 

“We will leave it for your wife’s arranging,” 
he then said, courteously. “ These things belong 
to the ladies.” 

“ You are right,” said French, laughing. “Lady 
Jane shall propose, and you will dispose.” 

“ Like gods ?” said Paston. 

French slightly frowned. He had not meant 
the application to be taken in its full sense. He 
thought it both presumptuous and blasphemous. 

“And how is your younger son?” asked Pas- 
ton, suddenly. 

He had thrown aside the fish, both in eye and 
bearing, and was really quite genial and com- 
panionable, 

“ Well, thank you,” answered French, who had 
not had a line from him since that first letter, 
which he had sent back unopened. 

“A most charming young man—worthy, well- 
meaning, and upright,” said Paston, warmly. 

Yetta looked at her father with eyes that shone 
like blue lakes of love and gratitude. 

“He has not much knowledge of material— 
much perception of possibility,” continued Pas- 
ton, both benign and genial; “ but he is charm- 
ing all the same, I have quite a tender feeling 
for him.” 

The flush on Maurice turned to a livid wash of 
many hues. French’s countenance fell. Yetta 
still looked at her father with those lakes of love 
and gratitude; and Paston played the benign 
well-wisher, the complimentary encomiast, with 
supreme effect, 

“He is a good fellow, but full of unworkable 
ideas,” said French, with odd reluctance. ‘“ We 
—that is, my elder son and I—laugh at hima 
little for his fads. He is a Toynbee Hall man, 
and has a whole cargo of amiable dreams which 
will have to be flung overboard if he is ever to 
do any good in life. That fellow there,” laugh- 
ing and pointing to Maurice, “is of a different 
stamp altogether—more practical by far.” 

“And without that cargo of amiable dreams 
by which his brother threatens to founder?” 
asked Paston, with a smile. 

“IT am no dreamer, anyway,” said Maurice, 
quickly, “I know the world too well for that 
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waste of time; and my future career would not 
run if I were anything but practical.” 

“Practical men are certainly the most satis- 
factory,” observed Paston, slowly; then he add- 
ed, with a look at Yetta, “but the dreamers 
have the most fascination for women.” 

“Not for sensible women,” said French, hastily, 

“My dear Mr. Clinton, what women are sensi- 
ble ?” said Paston. 

“Oh, I don’t quite agree with that,” cried 
French ; and Yetta said, “Father! what a 
shame!” at the same moment. 

“Shall I exempt you ?” asked Paston of his 
danghter. “Shall I make you the shining ex- 
ception to the rule ?” 

She blushed, not knowing how to take him, 
and said nothing; and then Paston travelled off 
suddenly to another subject, and the heart of the 
visit was dead, 

Soon after this the two men took their leave, 
and Paston and his daughter were alone. 

Then the man’s face changed, and the evil 
spirit he had battened down so carefully under 
closed hatches blazed out like fire in his face. 
He called his daughter to him and took her 
wrists in his hands, while he fixed his fiery eyes 
on hers so that they seemed to scorch ber with 
their flames. 

“We have conquered !” he said, in a voice so 
changed from its usual quality and sound that 
Yetta would not have recognized it in the dark— 
“we have conquered, my child! We have won 
the battle. You shall sleep at the Hall as its 
mistress before the year is out ; and these hounds 
shall beg their bread at your door!” 

He said this just as French, turning to his son, 
cried, cheerily : “‘ We are well out of that, Maurice. 
The old fellow was not such a ruffian as I ex- 
pected he would be. He will come into line be- 
fore we have done with him.” 

“Don’t be too confident, sir,” said Maurice, 
doubtfully. “He is vicious, and all the more 
dangerous because he affects a cordiality he does 
not feel. He will sell us yet. Our sheet-anchor 
is his daughter—and I am the one who will have 
to go to the wall if she sticks to Lanfrey,” he 
said below his breath, as his last words on the 
matter. 

[tO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XXII.—( Continued.) 

H yes, of course. 

thing it will be. 
She weighed the statement without speaking. 
“You will be restored to the society you've 
been taken away from,” continued her father ; 
“ for I don’t suppose he'll stay here long.” 

She admitted the advantage; but it was plain 
that though Fitzpiers exercised a certain fascina- 
tion over her when he was present, or even more, 
an almost psychic influence, and though his im- 
pulsive act in the wood had stirred her feelings 
indescribably, she had never regarded him in the 
light of a destined husband. “I don’t know 
what to answer,” she said. “I have learnt that 
he is very clever.” 

“ He’s all right, and he’s coming here to see 
you.” 

A premonition that she could not resist him if 
he came strangely moved her. ‘“ Of course, fa- 
ther, you remember that it is only lately that 


” 


But you see what a good 


Giles— 

* You know that you can’t think of him. He 
has given up all claim to you.” 

She could not explain the subtleties of her feel- 
ing as he could state his opinion, even though she 
had skill in speech, and her father had none. 
That Fitzpiers acted upon her like a dram, ex- 
citing her, throwing her into a novel atmosphere 
which biassed her doings until the influence was 
over, when she felt something of the nature of 
regret for the mood she had experienced—still 
more if she reflected on the silent, almost sarcas- 
tic, criticism apparent in Winterborne’s air to- 
ward her—could not be told to this worthy cou- 
ple in words. 

It so happened that on this very day Fitzpiers 
was called away from Hintock by an engagement 
to attend some medical meetings, and his visits 
therefore did not begin at once. A note, how- 
ever, arrived from him addressed to Grace, de- 
ploring his enforced absence. As a material ob- 
ject this note was pretty and superfine, a note of 
a sort that she had been unaccustomed to see 
since her return to Hintock, except when a school 
friend wrote to her—a rare instance, for the girls 
were respecters of persons, and many cooled down 
toward the timber-dealer’s daughter when she 
was out of sight. Thus the receipt of it pleased 
her, and she afterward walked about with a re- 
flective air. 

In the evening her father, who knew that the 
note had come, said, “ Why be ye not sitting down 
to answer your letter? That’s what young folks 
did in my time.” 

She replied that it did not require an answer. 

“Oh, you know best,” he said. Nevertheless 
he went about his business doubting if she were 
right in not replying; possibly she might be so 
mismanaging matters as to risk the loss of an al- 
liance which would bring her much happiness. 

Melbury’s respect for Fitzpiers was based less 
on his professional position, which was not much, 
than on the standing of his family in the county 
in by-gone days. That implicit faith in members 
of long-established families, as such, irrespective 
of their personal condition or character, which is 
still found among old-fashioned people in the 
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rural districts, reached its full intensity in Mel- 
bury. His daughter’s suitor was descended from 
a family he had heard of in his grandfather's 
time as being once great, a family which had con- 
ferred its name upon a neighboring village ; how, 
then, could anything be amiss in this betrothal ? 

“T must keep her up to this,” he said to his 
wife. “She sees it is for her happiness; but 
still she’s young, and may want a little prompting 
from an older tongue.” 


ii — 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Wrrn this in view he took her out for a walk, 
a custom of his when he wished to say anything 
specially impressive. Their way was over the 
top of that lofty ridge dividing their woodland 
from the cider district, whence they had in the 
spring beheld the miles of apple-trees in bloom. 
All was now deep green. The spot recalled to 
Grace’s mind the last occasion of her presence 
there, and she said, “‘The promise of an enor- 
mous apple crop is fulfilling itself, is it not? I 
suppose Giles is getting his mills and presses 
ready.” 

This was just what her father had not come 
there to talk about. Without replying he raised 
his arm, and moved his finger till he fixed it ata 
point. “There,” he said, “ you see that planta- 
tion reaching over the hill like a great slug, and 
just behind the hill a particularly green sheltered 
bottom? That’s where Mr. Fitzpiers’s family 
were lords of the manor for I don’t know how 
many hundred years, and there stands the village 
of Buckbury Fitzpiers. A wonderful property 
*twas—wonderful !” 

“But they are not lords of the manor there 

now.” 
“Why, no. But good and great things die as 
well as little and foolish. The only ones repre- 
senting the family now, I believe, are our doctor 
and a maiden lady living I don’t know where. 
You can’t help being happy, Grace, in allying 
yourself with such a family. You'll feel as if 
you’ve stepped into history.” 

“We've been at Hintock as long as they’ve 
been at Buckbury; is it not so? You say our 
name occurs in old deeds continually.” 

“Oh ves—as yeomen, copyholders, and such 
like. But think how much better this will be for 
ee. You'll be living a blithe romantical life, 
such as has now become natural to you; and 
though the doctor’s practice is small here, he'll 
no doubt go to a dashin; town when he’s got his 
hand in, and keep a stylish carriage, and you'll 
be brought to know a good many ladies of excel- 
lent society. If you should ever meet me then, 
Grace, you can drive past me, looking the other 
way. I shouldn’t expect you to speak to me, or 
wish such a thing—unless it happened to be in 
some lonely private place where ’twouldn’t lower ye 
atall, Don’t think such men as neighbor Giles 
your equal. He and [ shall be good friends 
enough, but he’s not for the like of you. He’s 
lived our rough and homely life here, and his 
wife’s life must be rough and homely likewise.” 

So much pressure could not but produce some 
displacement. As Grace was left very much to 
herself, she took advantage of one fine dav before 
Fitzpiers’s return to drive into the aforesai : 
where stood the village of Buckbury Fitzpiers. 
Leaving her father’s man at the inn with the 
horse and gig, she rambled onward to the ruins 
of a castle, which stood in a field hard by. She 
had no doubt that it represented the ancient 
stronghold of the Fitzpiers family. 

The remains were few, and eonsisted mostly of 
remnants of the lower vaulting, supported on low 
stout columns surmounted by the crochet capital 
of the period. The two or three arches of these 
vaults that were still in position had been used 
by the adjoining farmer as shelter for his calves, 
the floor being spread with straw, amid which the 
young creatures rustled, cooling their thirsty 
tongues by licking the rude Norman carving, which 
glistened with the moisture. It was a degrada- 
tion of even such a rude form of art as this to be 
treated thus, she thought, and for the first time 
the family of Fitzpiers assumed in her imagination 
the hues of a melancholy romanticism. 

It was soon time to drive home, and she trav- 
ersed the distance with a preoccupied mind. 
The idea of so modern a man in science and 
esthetics as this surgeon springing out of relics 
so ancient was a kind of novelty she had never 
before experienced. The combination lent him 
a social and intellectual interest which she dread- 
ed, so much weight did it add to the strange in- 
fluence he exercised upon ber whenever he came 
near her. 

In an excitement which was not love, not am- 
bition, rather a fearful consciousness of hazard 
in the air, she awaited his return. 

Meanwhile her father was awaiting him also. 
In his house there was an old work on medicine, 
published toward the end of the last century, 
and to put himself in harmony with events Mel- 
bury spread this work on his knees when he had 
done his day’s business, and read about Galen, 
Hippocrates, and Herophilus; of the dogmatic, 
the empiric, the hermetical, and other sects of 
practitioners that have arisen in history; and 
thence proceeded to the classification of maladies 
and the rules for their treatment, as laid down 
in this valuable book with absolute precision. 
Melbury regretted that the treatise was so old, 
fearing that he might in consequence be unable 
to hold as complete a conversation as he could 
wish with Mr. Fitzpiers, primed, no doubt, with 
more recent discoveries. 

The day of Fitzpiers’s return arrived, and he 
sent to say that he would call immediately. In 
the little time that was afforded for putting the 
house in order the sweeping of Melbury’s parlor 
was as the sweeping of the parlor at the Inter- 
preter’s which wellnigh choked the Pilgrim. 
At the end of it Mrs. Melbury sat down, folded 
her hands and lips, and waited. Her husband 











restlessly walked in and out from the timber-yard, 
stared at the interior of the room, jerked out “ Ay, 
ay,” and retreated again. Between four and five 
Fitzpiers arrived, hitching his horse to the hook 
outside the door. 

As soon as he had walked in and perceived 
that Grace was not in the room, he seemed to 
have a misgiving. Nothing less than her actual 
presence could long keep him to the level of this 
impassioned enterprise, and that lacking he ap- 
peared as one who wished to retrace his steps. 

He mechanically talked at what he considered 
a woodland matron’s level of thought till a rus- 
tling was heard on the stairs, and Grace came in. 
Fitzpiers was for once as agitated as she. Over 
and above the genuine emotion which she raised 
in his heart there hung the sense that he was 
casting a die by impulse which he might not bave 
thrown by judgment. 

Mr. Melbury was not in the room. Having to 
attend to matters in the yard, he had delayed 
putting on his afternoon coat and waisteoat till 
the doctor’s appearance, when, not wishing to be 
backward in receiving him, he entered the parlor 
hastily buttoning up those garments. Grace’s 
fastidiousness was a little distressed that Fitz- 
piers should see by this action the strain his visit 
was putting upon her father; and to make mat- 
ters worse for her just then, old Grammer seem- 
ed to have a passion for incessantly pumping in 
the back kitchen while leaving the doors open 
so that the banging and splashing should be dis- 
tinct above the parlor conversation. 

Whenever the chat over the tea sank into 
pleasant desultoriness, Mr. Melbury broke in with 
speeches of labored precision on very remote 
topics, as if he feared to let Fitzpiers’s mind 
dwell critically on the subject nearest the hearts 
ofall. In truth, aconstrained manner was natural 
enough in Melbury just now, for the greatest in- 
terest of his life was reaching its crisis. Could 
the real have been beheld instead of the corporeal 
merely, the corner of the room in which he sat 
would have been filled with a form typical of 
anxious suspense, large-eved, tight-lipped, await- 
ing the issue. That paternal hopes and fears so 
intense should be bound up in the person of one 
child so peculiarly cireumstanced, and not have 
dispersed themselves over the larger field of a 
whole family, involved dangerous risks of future 
happiness. 

Fitzpiers did not stay more than an hour, but 
that time had apparently advanced his senti- 
ments toward Grace, once and for all, from a 
vaguely liquescent to an organic shape. She 
would not have accompanied him to the door, in 
response to his whispered “ Come!” if her mo- 
ther had not said, in a matter-of-fact way, “ Of 
course, Grace; go to the door with Mr, Fitz- 
piers.” Accordingly Grace went, both her parents 
remaining in the room. When the young pair 
were in the great brick-floored hall the lover took 
the girl’s hand in his, drew it under his arm, and 
thus led her on to the front door, where he 
stealthily kissed her. 

She broke from him trembling, blushed, and 
turned aside, hardly knowing how things had ad- 
vanced to this. Fitzpiers drove off, kissing his 
hand to her, and waving it to Melbury, who was 
visible through the window. Her father returned 
the surgeon’s action with a great flourish of his 
own hand, and a satisfied smile. 

The intoxication that Fitzpiers had, as usual, 
produced in Grace’s brain during the visit pass- 
ed off somewhat with his withdrawal. She felt 
like a woman who did not know what she had 
been doing for the previous hour; but supposed 
with trepidation that the afternoon’s proceed- 
ings, though vague, had amounted to an engage- 
ment between herself and the handsome, coercive, 
irresistible Fitzpiers. 





This visit was a type of many which followed 
it during the long summer days of that year. 
(irace was borne along upon a stream of reason- 
ings, arguments, and persuasions, supplemented, 
it must be added, by inclinations of her own at 
times. No woman is without aspirations, which 
may be innocent enough within certain limits; 
and Grace had been so trained socially and edu- 
cated intellectually as to see clearly enough a 
pleasure in the position of wife to such a man as 
Fitzpiers. His material standing of itself, either 
present or future, had little in it to give her am- 
bition, but the possibilities of a refined and cul- 
tivated inner life, of subtle psychological inter- 
course, had their charm. It was this rather than 
any vulgar idea of marrying well which caused 
her to float with the current, and to yield to the 
immense influence which Fitzpiers exercised over 
her whenever she shared his society. 

Any observer would shrewdly have prophesied 
that whether or not she loved him as yet in the 
ordinary sense, she was pretty sure to do so in 
time. 

One evening just before dusk they had taken 
a rather long walk together, and for a short-cut 
homeward passed through the shrubberies of 
Hintock House—still deserted, and still blankly 
confronting with its sightless shuttered windows 
the surrounding foliage and slopes. Grace was 
tired, and they approached the wall, and sat to- 
gether on one of the stone sills—still warm with 
the sun that had been pouring its rays upon them 
all the afternoon. 

‘*This place would just do for us, would it 
not, dearest ?” said her betrothed, as they sat, 
turning and looking idly at the old facade. 

“Oh yes,” said Grace, plainly showing that no 
such fancy had ever crossed her mind. “She is 
away from home still,” Grace added in a minute, 
rather sadly, for she could not forget that she 
had somehow lost the valuable friendship of the 
lady of this bower. 

““Who is ?—oh, you mean Mrs. Charmond. Do 
you know, dear, that at one time I thought you 
lived here ?” 

“Tndeed ?” said Grace. ‘“ How was that ?” 

He explained, as far as he could do so without 





mentioning his disappointment at finding it was 
otherwise ; and then went on: “ Well, never mind 
that. Now I want to ask you something. There 
is one detail of our wedding which I am sure 
you will leave to me. My inclination is not to 
be married at the horrid little church here, with 
all the yokels staring round at us, and a droning 
parson reading.” 


“Where, then, can it be? At a church in 


town ?” 
“No; not in a church at all. At a registry- 
office. It is a quieter, snugger, aud more con- 


venient place in every way.” 

“Oh !” said she, with real distress. ‘“ How can 
I be married except at church, and with all my 
dear friends round me ?” 

“Yeoman Winterborne among them ?” 

“Yes; why not? You know there was no- 
thing serious between him and me.” 

“You see, dear, a noisy bell-ringing marriage 
at church has this objection in our case: it would 
be a thing of report a long way round. Now I 
would gently, as gently as possible, indicate to 
you how inadvisable such publicity would be if 
we leave Hintock, and I purchase the practice 
that I contemplate purchasing at Budmouth— 
hardly more than twenty miles off. Forgive my 
saying that it will be far better if nobody there 
knows where you come from, nor anything about 
your parents. Your beauty and knowledge and 
manners will carry you anywhere if you are not 
hampered by such retrospective criticism.” 

“But could it not be a quiet ceremony even at 
church ?” she pleaded. 

“T don’t see the necessity of going there,” he 
said, a trifle impatiently. ‘Marriage is a civil 
contract, and the shorter and simpler it is made 
the better. People don’t go to church when they 
take a house, or even when they make a will.” 

“Oh, Edgar, I don’t like to hear you speak like 
that.” 

“ Well, well, I didn’t mean to. But I have 
mentioned as much to your father, who has made 
no objection, and why should you ?” 

She gave way, deeming the point one on which 
she ought to allow sentiment to give way to pol- 
icy—if there were, indeed, policy in his plan. 
But she was indefinably depressed as they walked 
homeward. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





OCEAN WONDERS FOR MILLI- 
NERY PURPOSES. 
“Was this the fringe of a sea-nymph’s robe, 
Caught in the door of a coral cave, 
Loosened by waters that span the globe, 
And tossed ashore on a foaming wave? 

“‘Was this the tip of a dancing plume 

That decked the head of a mermaid queen, 

Or refuse threads from an eltin loom 
Matching her mantle of pale sea green?” 
F late large quantities of the empty, plume- 

like, and mossy structures of the sertu- 
larians, campanularians, and tubularians, both 
from our neighboring sea-coasts and those of 
California, are being gathered and cured, after 
which they are exported to Europe in large 
quantities, where they are extensively used for 
millinery purposes. Visitors to the sea-shore, 
where these exquisite, graceful, and elegant crea- 
tures are always to be found in greater or less 
abundance after being cast up by the waves, 
think they are a variety of sea-weed or alge, 
though they are not of a vegetable nature in any 
sense. Thus through ignorance of their true 
nature they have received the common names of 
sea-moss, sea-feathers, and sea-plumes; but the 
scientific world have grouped them under the 
family name of Hydroids. 

These beautiful but minute animals, the hy- 
droids, which work in social communities like the 
corals, to which they are closely related, are the 
architects of one of the most exquisite and abun- 
dant of all our sertularians, the silver-sertularia, 
or Sertularia argentia, so named on account of its 
silvery appearance. This variety of the hydroids 
is in greater demand in Europe than the smaller 
ones on account of its great length and robust 
growth. With exporters it is known under the 
trade name of sea-moss. For millinery purposes 
it is dyed, bronzed, or broken up into small frag- 
ments, and is used in the manufacture of bouquets 
for ladies’ bonnets, and, curious to relate, is to a 
great extent exported back to the United States, 
of course paying a heavy duty when passing 
through the custom-house. In this country the 
sea-moss has not been utilized to any great ex- 
tent by the artificial-flower makers; the only 
uses to which we have known it to be put is 
for ornamenting picture-frames, by mixing with 
dried ferns, and when dyed green, for festooning, 
in combination with the “ Hartford fern,” during 
the Christmas holidays. We have known it to 
be gathered by visitors to the sea-shore as a nest- 
ing material for canaries, it being credited with 
possessing a strong repellent quality to all forms 
of insect life peculiar to caged birds. 

The best time to gather this beautiful product 
of the ocean is during the months of September 
and October, as the hydroids have had ampie time 
during the summer months to attain their perfec- 
tion of growth and beauty, and they will be found 
to be loaded with minute fertile buds of a shining 
silvery color, Again, the prevailing ocean storms 
of these months break away large quantities of 
the sertularians from their natural fastenings, 
which in course of time, by the action of the 
tide and waves, reach the shore. High tide is the 
best time for gathering the sea-mosses. The up- 
per line of drift is first gone over thoroughly, af- 
ter which the tide will have fallen and deposited 
a second line of drift. Thus the lowering tide is 
followed till the extreme low-water mark is 
reached. It is also well carefully to examine all 
rocks and coarse sea-weeds for the smaller and 
more delicate varieties. The first thing to do after 
gathering the sea-mosses is to rid them of sand 
and small crustaceans by washing the moss in 











some neighboring tide pool ; also carefully to dis- 
entangle and straighten out the long plumes that 
often become moulded into rope-like masses by the 
action of the waves. All alge or sea-weeds, chips, 
straw, and other foreign substances must be care- 
fully picked out, after which the sea-moss is 
ready to be placed in a bath of hot soapsuds in 
which plenty of laundry soap has been dissolved. 
After steeping in the suds for ten minutes the 
moss loses all brittleness, and can be handled 
with impunity, and it will be found that the colors 
have wonderfully improved, the prevailing tints 
being a silvery white or bright corn-color. 

The next thing to do is to immerse the moss 
in a second bath, consisting one-third of warm 
water and two-thirds of glycerine. It is simply 
dipped into this mixture, and then hung up in 
bunches to allow all superfluous glycerine to 
drain off. The purpose of the ; 
prevent the moss from becomin 


glycerine is to 





g brittle; all sea- 
mosses that are exported are treated in this way, 
Care must be taken, however, not to overload th 
mosses with this sticky material, or it will soon col 
lect dust. None of the mosses exported to Eu 
rope are ever dyed, as the artificial-flower makers 
prefer to do their own coloring, ete., ete. 

“Tn the whole history of metamorphosis,” says 
Mrs. Agassiz, “ that wonderful chapter in the life 
of animals, there is nothin: 
interesting than the transformation of the aca- 
lephs (meduse). First a little floating planule, 
or transparent spheres, covered with fine vibra- 






nore strange or more 


ting cilia, by means of which they move with 
great rapidity; then as communities fixed to the 


ground (hydroids), and increasing by budding, 
like the coral’s self-division ; and later on, as free 
swimming jelly-fishes (meduse), many of them 
pass through phases which have long baffled the 
investigations of naturalists, and have only re- 
cently been understood in their connection.” 
The acalephs, commonly called jelly-fishes, sun- 





fishes, sea-blubbers, stinging and qualls 


all spring from the hydroids or sea-mosses, but 





it would be hopeless, even were it desirable, with- 
in the limits of so short an article to give the 
faintest idea of the endless number, exquisite 
beauty, and variety of the “ tubularians, sertula- 
rians, and campanularians,” all of which are hy- 
droids or sea-mosses, the parent stock of the je lly- 
fishes, and they will well reward any one who cares 
to examine them. Some are of a deep red color, 
or rosy, purple, and silvery white. The substance 
of some of the small jelly-fishes, says Professor 
Agassiz (who made a life-study of these ocean 
wonders), seems to have hardly more density or 
solidity than their native element. We remem 
ber showing one to a friend who had never seen 
such an animal before. 
ful motions in the 
ming, he asked, “Is it anything more than or- 
ganized water ?”’ The question was very descrip- 
tive, for so little did it seem to differ from the 
water in which it floated that one might well fan 
cy that some drops had taken upon themselves 
organic structure, and had begun to live and move. 

Mrs. Agassiz, in Studies in Natural History, 
Says that to form an idea of the true appearance 
of the Cyanea, the giant among our jelly-fishes, 
one must meet him as he swims along at mid- 


After watching its grace 





glass bowl where it was swim- 





day, rather lazily withal, his huge semi-transpar- 
ent disk with its flexible lobed margin glittering 
in the sun, and his tentacles floating to a distanee 
of many yards behind him 

Eneountering one of 
when out in a 


these huge jelly-fishes 
row-boat one day, we attempted 
to make a rough measurement of his dimensions 
upon the spot. 
face, and did not seem in the least disturbed by 


He was lying quiet near the sur- 


the proceeding, but allowed the oar, eight feet in 
length, to be laid across the disk, which proved 
to be about seven feet in diameter Backing the 
boat slowly along the line of the tentacles, which 
were floating at their utmost extension behind 
him, we then measured these in the same man- 
ner, and found them to be rather 
teen times the length of the oar 


space of some hundred and twelve feet 


more than four- 


, thus covering a 





1s 
sounds so marvellous that it may be taken.as an 
exaggeration ; but though such an estimate could 
not be absolutely accurate, vet the facts are rather 
understated than overstated in the dimensions 
here given 

s it would 
seem from their soft, gelatinous consistency; it 
is no pleasant thing when swimming or bathing 
to become entangled in this forest of fine feelers, 
for they have a stinging property like nettles, 
and may render a person almost insensible, partly 
from pain and partly from a numbness produced 
by their contact, before he is able to free himself 


These animals are not so harmless a 





from the net-work in which he is caught. The 
prevailing color of this huge jelly-fish is a dark 
brownish-red, with a light milk white margin, 
tinged with blue, the tentacles and other pendent 
appendages having a somewhat different hue 
from the disk. 
medusa is the product of a hydroid measuring 
not more than half an inch when full grown. 


Strange to say, this gigantie 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKHSPONDENTS. 

X. Y. Z.—The beantiful dado illustrated in No. 34 of 
our current vol tited to any decoration 
in which a dado is required, either for a large surface 
like a wall, or for hanging portiéres, or scarfs of all 
kinds. A couvre-pied is simply a rug to cover the 
feet. 

F. E. S.—Young ladies of twenty do wear black laee 
dresses, 

E. R. C.—The pieces of silk for silk rag curtains are 
cut into strips, either bias or straight, about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and wound into balls. It 
requires about one pound and a half for one yard of 
the woven material three-quarters of a yard wide. 

Kennetu.—Have lace spread and covers for pillows 
to match your curtains, or else have scrim covers with 
lace insertion for border. Twosmall pillows with old- 
fashioned linen slips hem-stitched, and a plain white 
or else blue and white striped counterpane, will also 
be pretty. 

T. F. J.—Read reply just given “ Kenneth.” The 
address will be seut you on receipt of your full name, 
with postage. 
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‘* JUSTINIAN.” 
See illustration on double page. 

rT] XO the critics who have charged him with pay- 

| ing too much attention to external things— 
with being more fond of the gold brown ringlets 
of an odalisk than of the soul behind her fea- 
tures—M. Benjamin-Constant replied at the last 
Salon with a noble historical painting, “ Justin- 
jan,” which almost secured for him the Medal of 
Honor, so pleased with it were his brother artists. 
In a magnificent hall of the palace at Constanti- 
nople we are introduced to the great emperor of 
the sixth century a.p., who, in the midst of wars 
with Vandals and Goths, built towns, churches, 
and convents, extended commerce, encouraged 
the arts, and gave to the world a compilation of 
Roman law which has made his name immortal. 
The Code of Justinian, with its suppression of 
useless and inconsistent laws, and its promulga- 
tion of decisions as to controverted points, was a 
truly monumental work; and it was soon fol- 
lowed by the “ Digest,” or “ Pandects,” which un- 
dertook to give in methodical form the spirit of 
two thousand treatises on jurisprudence. It is 
with this great work that Justinian and his col- 
laborators are concerned in the picture which M. 
Baude has so skilfully reproduced, and in which 
we are confronted with faces full of the repose 
of vigor and conscious strength. Particularly 
suave, grave, and restful is the expression of Jus- 
tinian’s features. We see a man who shone as 
a poet and musician, as an architect and a law- 
yer, as a theologian and a philosopher. At the 
same time the artist has done no discredit to his 
reputation as a painter of gorgeous fabrics. 

Some of M. Benjamin-Constant’s most impor- 
tant examples are owned in this country. The 
late Mr. A. T. Stewart bought a group of Moorish 
women seated on a terrace and looking out upon 
the sea. Governor R. A. Alger, of Detroit, has a 
similar subject, entitled ‘ Twilight Hours,” warm 
and rich in tone. Mr. R. H. Halstead, of New 
York, owns a single figure—a woman of the 
harem. Mr. George A. Drummond, of Montreal, 
purchased the “ Daughter of Herodias” not long 
ago. The murderess has not yet taken John the 
Baptist’s head, but there is murder in her eye and 
a sword in her hand. M. Benjamin-Constant has 
received several medals, and is an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. His friends expect that next 
year he will obtain the coveted Medal of Honor 
—the highest award of the Salon. He is scarce- 
ly more than forty. 





MIGNON’S SECRET." 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


Avtuor or “ Booties’ Basy,” “Cavatry Lire,” 
* Pivox,” “ Hour-va!” ere. 
CHAPTER VII. 

MEG MERRILIES. 

Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear; 
Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 
—Something left Undone. 

kw two rooms which constituted Lucy’s quar- 

ters were about the best “ got up” of any in 
the barracks. They were not extravagant nor 
yet foolish, but they were comfortable and pretty. 
A good Wilton carpet covered the floor of the 
sitting-room, and a good blue cloth, with a line 
of gold round the edge thereof and a charming 
monogram in gold at one corner, covered the 
table; the floor had been stained and varnished, 
and the top of the table was a packing case into 
which fitted very indifferent mahogany legs, but 
the effect of the whole was very good. There 
was a pretty velvet-covered over-mantel arrange- 
ment on which was displayed a good collection 
of war medals and decorations, and some dozen 
or so of good miniatures; and there were eight 
or ten photographs in velvet frames also—one 
of Lucy’s sister, Mrs. Arkwright; one of his old 
chum Algernon Ferrers, better known as Bootles ; 
one of his wife—Mrs. Ferrers, that is; and the 
largest and best of all, a beautiful portrait on 
porcelain of his little sweetheart, Mignon. And 
there one soft April morning stood Lucy himself, 
his eyes fixed on the great fire roaring as fires in 
barracks generally do, half-way up the chimney, 
his face clouded with vexation, his brows drawn 
together, and his whole air one of intense annoy- 
ance. Truth to tell, Lucy had never been more 
heartily disgusted in his life than he was at that 
moment, and the cause of it was the poor little 
barrack bairn who was called Jack Henderson. 
For Lucy, coming from the office in all the glory 
of a gold-laced shell-jacket and a silver-mount- 
ed riding-whip, had seen what he calied “that 
dwreadful child” flying toward him from afar, 
her thin arms and legs revolving very much like 
the sails of a windmill gone wrong in its mind, 
her long lank black hair floating on the breeze, 
and her fave ful! of excitement lest she should 
miss the chance of saluting “her Capt'n” with 
the usual bob-courtesy. 

Now between him and the child stood Garnet, 
Preston, and Miles in a group; so without a mo- 
went’s hesitation Lucy just turned tail and bolt- 
ed, but, worse luck, not before the group of 
three had seen something of which they made 
an immense joke, and which was funny enough 
to cause a right royal shout to ring out over the 
square; it was ringing in Lucy’s ears at that 
moment. 

“It’s the vewry devil!” Lucy exclaimed, as he 
banged the door behind him; “enough to make 
a man wrepent of having ever done anything for 
anybody. ’Pon my soul, that child is getting a 
perfect curse to me; if it goes on much further, 
why, deuce take it! I shall have to exchange, ’pon 
my soul I shall.” 





* Begun in Maxrxn's Bazan No, 89, Vol. XLX. 








Of course it would have been a very simple 
way out of the annoyance, and one in which most 
men would have taken refuge, to stop the child 
one day and say, “ Hi, little girl, don’t make that 
courtesy whenever and wherever you happen to 
meet me.” In truth, he had thought of it more 
than once, but his was a nature which shrank 
from inflicting pain upon the hearts of anything 
beneath him ; though, as his brother officers could 
testify, to his equals Lucy was often as merciless 
as steel, cold steel. 

Well, it was certain he could not stay in his 
quarters all the day, so he pulled himself togeth- 
er and went to lunch, for which the bugle had 
just sounded. And as soon as he showed his 
face within the mess-room, he realized that he 
was in for an unusually severe storm of chaff. 

“Here he is!’ exclaimed one. 

“Why, Lucy /” cried another, 

Lucy put on his armor of sweet serenity. 

“Eh ?” he asked, placidly. 

“Eh?” repeated Preston. “ Well, I like that.” 

“Why ?” Lucey asked, in his mildest tone. 

“Why? Well, why did you turn tail and bolt 
just now ?” Preston persisted, amid the laughter 
of a dozen officers. 

Lucy’s face was a perfect picture of bewilder- 
ed innocence. “ Why, Pwreston,” he exclaimed, 
“what on earth are you talking about ?” 

“Tt was the finest thing,” Miles struck in, un- 
able to keep out of the conversation any longer. 
“Preston and I were talking to old Garnet over 
there”—jerking his thumbs over in the direction 
of the stables to the right of the square—* when 
old Lucy came out of the office, looking as trim 
as a yacht going for the Queen’s prize at Cowes. 
By Jove, he’d got his best jacket on to-day, and 
the sun was shining on his bright boots and on 
the mountings of his whip, till, pon my word, 
he looked like the Mikado of Japan, or something 
equally grand and gorgeous. Weill, he was com- 
ing sailing down the square, when suddenly that 
little Meg Merrilies who’s always running after 
him caught a glimpse of him, and set off at a 
sling trot in a slanting direction across the green 
so as to catch him before he got to us. Well, as 
soon as old Lucy saw her, he simply turned tail 
and bolted off in the direction of his own stables. 
For a minute Meg was baffled, and then she threw 
her head up with a yelp and gave chase. ’Pon 
my soul,” Miles ended, “to see that little imp 
chasing Lucy across the square was the funniest 
thing that has come in my way for years.” 

“Oh! vewry funny,” laughed Lucy. ‘“ Poor 
old Miles always has the best jokes in the world. 
But somehow nobody seems to wrelish them 
quite so much as he does himself. Now, if you 
fellows wreally want to hear a decent joke, I can 
tell you one.” 

“ Go on,” shouted half a dozen voices together. 

“T met Home of the White Horse the other 
day when I was in town,” Lucy began, thus en- 
couraged to tell his little tale, “ who told me that 
the Wroyal Horse are having a fancy ball next 
month at Warnecliffe. Seems there’s a man in 
the Wroyal Horse called Vansittart—vewry dirty 
chap.” 

“Yes, ‘Dirty Van,’” cried Power, 
know. Go on.” 

“This chap asked Cwritchley—Major, you 
know—the other day, what chawracter he would 
advise him to take for it. 

““* Why, my de—ah chap,’ said Cwritchley, ‘go 
in a clean shirt—nobody'd know you.’” 

“ By Jove! I wonder how D. V. liked that ?” 
exclaimed Power. ‘I know the beggar well; 
was at Charterhouse with him. And he was a 
dirty brute, no mistake about it. I remember 
once old Bootles was asked to stop at 2 big house 
in Yorkshire. ‘Come to us on the 3d, dear Cap- 
tain Ferrers,’ said the hostess. ‘I’m afraid I 
have to go to Mountjoy on the 4th,’ said Bootles. 
‘You couldn’t do with me a couple of days ear- 
lier, could you, Lady Gwendolyn? ‘I’m very 
much afraid I cannot manage it,’ said Lady Gwen- 
dolyn, ‘for the house is fudl, quite full; and the 
first who goes is Mr. Vansittart, on the morning 
of the 3d.” ‘Oh! Van goes then, does he, Lady 
Gwendolyn ? returned Bootles, coolly. ‘ Well, if 
you don’t mind, if I’ve got to sleep in a room af- 
ter Van, I'd rather have somebody in between ; and 
old Bootles went gayly off to Mountjoy, and staid 
there a fortnight.” 

In this way the tide of chaff was turned away 
from Lucy on to the unfortunate Vansittart of 
the Royal Horse, and Lucy was able to breathe ‘in 
peace during the rest of luncheon-time. But be- 
fore the day was over they were at him again, 
for unfortunately he walked down to the club 
in company with Colonel Garnet and Power, 
and when passing over Castle Mills Bridge came 
upon the luckless Jack, who was sitting on the 
parapet thereof, in company with half a dozen 
other barrack bairns. When Lucy caught sight 
of the great black eyes and dark streaming hair 
of the child whom he had befriended, he turned 
his head sharply in the other direction, and be- 
came all at once very deeply and intensely inter- 
ested in the great pile of buildings which raise 
their roofs above the Castle wall. 

But in vain. No sooner did Jack see him than 
she slipped off the parapet and began executing 
a series of wild courtesies, in which circumstances 
she looked—as she stood in the midst of a row 
of children—just like one of those little wooden 
doll-looking things which vou find inside a piano, 
and which bob up and down as you touch the 
keys. 

Of course neither old Garnet—I call him in 
the old familiar way, as in the days when he 
couldn’t get promotion, and used to be told by 
the cheeky young subalterns, “ Never mind, Mr. 
Garnet, never you mind, Mr. Garnet, sir, you'll 
soon be dead, and then you'll be as well off as 
any of ’em”—nor Power could spare Lucy the in- 
fliction of this little comedy, therefore they prompt- 
ly and simultaneously woke him up by a sharp 
application of their elbows on either side of him ; 
and as with the best intentions in the wide world 
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and the most stoical indifference to suffering you 
cannot withstand more than a certain amount of 
elbows prodded violently into your ribs, Lucy was 
obliged to withdraw his interest from the Castle 
and apparently wake up toa realization of pass- 
ing events; and no sooner did he turn his head 
toward the row of barrack bairns than they one 
and all—the others doubtless fired by the brill- 
iant example of Jack —began the same little 
piano-dolly style of performance as Jack had 
initiated. 

“Aw! How d’ do?” returned Lucy in answer, 
fluttered perhaps for the first time in his life. 

Dip—dip—dip—went the half-dozen shabby 
little figures again, while radiant smiles lit up all 
the little faces. 

“How d’ do? How d’ do?” said Lucy again, 
and stalked on, groaning in the spirit and heart- 
ily cursing the day that fate ever led him into 
Jack Henderson’s path. The others were high- 
ly elated. 

“Why, bless me, Lucy,” began old Garnet, in 
an unctuous kind of tone—“it’s growing quite 
interesting to walk down the street with you.” 

“ Like a royal progress,” struck in Power. 

“Ah!” murmured Lucy, finding that they 
paused, apparently for him to reply. 

“Ts that your Sunday-school class ?” old Gar- 
net asked, in the mild tone of one really anxious 
for information. 

“You remind me of old—er—” struck in 
Power, without giving Lucy time to speak—“ old 
—er—yes, what d’ye call him—the—er—fellow 
who had so many youngsters—old—er—why, 
bless me, you begin to look the part already— 
like—er—” 

“The devil between two sticks?” suggested 
Lucy, gently, and with a quiet laugh. “I say, 
you fellows, it’s all very funny, I know, but I do 
wish you’d stop nagging at me about that bwrat 
— it’s got monotonous.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
BOOTLES. 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 

Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what had been, and might have been, 

And who was changed, and who was dead. 
—The Fire of Drift-wood. 

A Frew days after this Luey appeared in the 
anteroom with an open letter in his hand. 

“ Bootles is coming to-day,” he announced. 

“By Jove! you don’t mean it? Does he stay 
in barracks ?” 

“Yes; he'll have Alison’s rooms; he’s going 
to stay thwree days.” 

“ And who puts Mignon up?” Preston asked. 

“Oh! Mrs. Gwray, of course,” Lucy answered. 

And sure enough, a few hours later, Bootles 
came, came and was hailed with extravagant ex- 
pressions of joy by one and all, 

“ Dear old chap—bow are you ?” cried Miles. 

“You're getting fat, Bootles,” exclaimed Al- 
lardyce—“ you should knock off the liquor, old 
fellow. You don’t know how much better you'd 
be for it.” 

“ No, perhaps not, Colonel,” was Bootles’ cheery 
answer. “ You must have a talk to Brandon 
about it; he is my keeper, you kuow, in a spirit- 
ual sense.” 

“Oh! Brandon is simply incorrigible,” said the 
commanding officer, shaking his head dolefully. 
“T cannot make the very faintest impression on 
him; he’s altogether beyond my skill or elo- 
quence.” 

“Which doesn’t prove him to be very far 
away,” wuttered Miles, in an undertone to Power. 

“Gad no, that’s true. I wonder when we shall 
manage to get a word with old Bootles ?” 

Miles shrugged his shoulders, “Oh, Heaven 
knows,” heaving a long sigh; “by Jove, what a 
bore a proser is! I hope I shall die before I get 
to be such a drivelling idiot as Allardyce is.” 

“You will, unless you get softening of the 
brain,” laughed Power, in a whisper. 

“ And how was Brandon when you left ?”’ broke 
in old Garnet, in a brave attempt to divert the 
conversation from the commanding officer’s fa- 
vorite subject. 

“ Pretty fit, 1 think. What a dear old chap it 
is!” cried Bootles, heartily. ‘He drove down to 
the station with us, and went back with the Mis- 
sus. Sent his best respects to all of you.” 

“Thanks—thanks awfully. And how’s Mrs. 
Bootles ?” 

“Very well indeed, thanks, and looking for- 
ward to her trip across the herring pond with 
great delight.” 

“Yes? Ah! [hope you'll both enjoy it. 
is it Mignon’s not going too?” 

“ Well, the child’s such a wretched sailor; she 
went out to Maita with us in the winter and suf- 
fered horribly. ’Pon my word, I was glad to 
bring her home by land. She flatly declined go- 
ing this time, so we were very glad when Mrs. 
Gray asked her to pay them a long visit, and 
Mignon’s satisfaction at ‘coming home’ again is 
unbounded.” 

“Not more.than ours is to have her,” said one 
or two men together, and then Power asked his 
old comrade how they had enjoyed the trip to 
Malta. 

“ Fairly well,” Bootles answered. “ They were 
rather a slow lot on board, unfortunately. Iu 
fact, there was only one bride—a very short al- 
lowance, you know ; she was desperately spooney, 
and gave herself insufferable airs; proclaimed 
that she was the only /ady on board, which set 
one or two married men’s backs up. No, not 
mine, for the Missus had been dancing attend- 
ance on Mignon and hadn’t shown at all. But at 
the same time I thought it was rather rough on 
the other ladies, so I joined the opposition and 
made myself as unpleasant as I could.” 

“Did you, though? And how did you manage 
that, old fellow ?” Garnet asked, for making him- 
self unpleasant was not a common habit of 
Lootles. 
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Bootles laughed. ‘“ Well, I made myself ob- 
noxious in a variety of ways ; for instance, I used 


‘to get up early, desperately early, and send every 


blessed waiter and servant I could find to knock 
hard at their cabin door and ask if they were 
ready for tea. I sent fourteen of one sort or an- 
other one morning. Lord, how Fluffie did swear !” 
with a gay laugh at the remembrance of it, 

‘Was Fluffie he or she ?” inquired Miles. 

“Oh! he. She was ‘Gerty darling!’ By-the- 
way, it got to be a sort of by-word all over the 
ship—if a fellow wanted the loan of a cigarette, 
he would just step up to another and say, ‘ Gerty 
darling, can you lend me a cigarette ?—and one 
day, just after we left Gib, a little chap belonging 
to the Third Royal Irish, little perky chap witha 
sharp cheeky voice, suddenly laid hold of Fluffie, 
and clean forgetting what the origin of the joke 
had been, said, ‘I say, Gerty darling, can you 
give me a bit of string?’ 

“Fluffie glared at him in speechless rage for 
a minute, and then blurted out, ‘What the devil 
d’you mean, sir?” 

“* Hey ?’ inquired the other—then remember- 
ed—‘Oh! I—er—only wanted a bit of string,’ 
he said, innocently ; ‘but if you haven’t such a 
thing about you, I dare say the steward can oblige 
me.’ 

“T thought Fluffie was going to have a fit on 
the strength of it; he stared at the little chap 
for a moment as if he couldn’t make up his mind 
which end to begin eating him at, and then he 
turned on his heel and off he went down-stairs— 
I love to say upstairs and down-stairs on board 
ship, it riles the sailors so awfully—to his cabin, 
banging the door after him as if he was trying 
to shiver it to splinters. I took the opportunity,” 
Bootles added, in a casual sort of tone—“ of 
making myself particularly disagreeable to him, 
for instead of sending servants to ask if they 
were ready for afternoon tea, I sent the tea in- 
stead. I believe I sent eleven lots altogether.” 

“Fluffie must have loved you, Bootles,” laugh- 
ed Preston. 

“No, I don’t think he did, somehow,” Bootles 
answered. “From the very first, Flaffie did not 
take to me. I don’t know why,I’m sure. His 
wife never attempted to disguise the fact that 
she thought me a most detestable person.” 

“T dare say she did; you know you can be 
very nasty when you like,” said Miles, laughing. 
“Look how fearfully you used to sit upon me in 
the old days!” 

“JI did it for your good,” answered Bootles, 
with promptitude and a pious air. 

“Oh! Pve no doubt. Well, how long are you 
going to stay?” 

“Three days,” answered Bootles. 

“Three days! why, that’s like nothing! Are 
you dining with the Grays or with us to-night ?” 

“Oh! I'm coming to you, if I may. Mrs. 
Grav has given me leave to dine at mess each 
night. But I promised to go back to tea—she 
has people this afternoon. Any of you coming 
with me?” 

“T am,” answered Lucy; “I’m going to see my 
sweetheart.” 

“ Very well, come along,” said Bootles, cheeri- 
ly. “Are any of you coming?” addressing the 
others. 

The answers he received were as diverse as 
the forms of the Christian religion ; but as those 
forms all keep one and the same goal in view, so 
did the answers all tend to one end, that of ex- 
cuse. 

“Mrs. Gray—oh! well, Bootles,” began the 
Colonel, briskly, “I should like to go with you, 
of course, but the fact is I’ve promised to ad- 
dress a meeting in the town to-night, and 
must have an hour to myself to look up my 
facts, you know—yes, one must have facts— 
nothing like setting your house upon a rock. 
Make my excuses to Mrs. Gray, if she asks 
for me, won’t you? Good-by, old fellow; very 
glad to see you again. Always delighted to 
see an old face, and yours above all others. 
Only wish I could bring you to see things in a 
different light, you know. Good-by, good-by.” 

“That’s what the Colonel calls a word in sea- 
son,” remarked Miles, dryly. ‘* You’ve heard the 
last joke about him, Bootles ?” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“ By Jove! you don’t mean it? I thought every- 
body had heard of it by this time. Well, the 
Chief went to a levee the other day, thought he’d 
put in his usual word in season, I dare say, for 
he was so abstracted when he went in that in- 
stead of keeping his wits about him, he did a 
spread-eagle on the floor just at the royal feet. 
‘Why, Colonel Allardice,” said His Royal High- 
ness, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘I’m sorry to see 
you like this.’ Since then,” Miles ended, “we 
have had two schools of thought on the subject: 
one consisting of the Colonel and Colonel Garnet, 
who both think H.R.H. meant to imply that the 
Chief was screwed—the other, consisting of all 
the rest of us, who tell the Chief he only meant to 
express regret for the fall. We all assure the 
Chief several times every day that it couldn’t be 
otherwise ; but he refuses to be comforted. And 
it never seems to enter his head that a little 
mild poke at his ‘ principles’ was at the bottom 
of it.” 

Bootles laughed heartily. ‘I shall tell him I 
saw he had been at the last levee,” he exclaimed. 
“ Well, are any of you coming ?” 

“T think not to-day, Bootles, old fellow, as you’re 
dining here to-night,” answered old Garnet. 

“Got a lot of letters—must write ’em,” said 
Miles. 

“Booked for a couple of teas already,” said 
Preston. 

“Oh, I called yesterday,” said Power. 

On the whole, Bootles was perhaps more sur- 
prised than he had ever been in the whole of his 
life. When he had left the Scarlet Lancers, little 
Mrs. Gray had been quite the most popular lady in 
the regiment. And to come back and find so 
great and marked a change—it was incredible. 
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However, the next excuser threw a light on the 
mystery. 

“« Fact is,” he blurted out, “I'd like to go aw- 
fully, but I really cannot stand that ghoul that 
hangs round about Mrs, Gray at all times and 
seasons. I really cannot.” 

“Who is she?” Bootles asked. 

“Qh, a girl who has got to know Mrs. Gwray, 
and sticks to her like a limpet,” Lucy replied. 
“ Well, J don’t particularly mind the limpet; so 
come along, Bootles.” 

“She wreally is a dwreadful ewreature,” he 
told his old friend as they walked across the 
square. “I don’t know, I’m sure, what the idea 
of her devotion to Mrs. Gwray is. All the same, 
it’s a bore for Mrs. Gwray, who is just about too 
good-natured to live. Pwreston insists that she 
has designs upon Miles, but for my part I should 
be inclined to give the palm in favor of old Gar- 
net. I dare say she'll be utterly devoted to Mignon 
whilst she is hewre.” 

“T see,” returned Bootles, with a mental re- 
solve that he would give Mignon a hint not to en- 
courage the lady in question. 

Just at that moment a troop of children came 
flying round the corner at racing speed, Jack 
among them, and, as usual, as soon as she caught 
sight of Lucy, she stopped short and treated him 
to a florid display of her piano-dolly system of 
saluting. 

“Good heavens, Lucy!” ejaculated Bootles, to 
whom this sort of thing was entirely new. 

“ Aw—how d’do? Good-day,” said Lucy, with 
a wave of the hand to the young person of the 
elf-like locks and black wild eyes; and then, they 
having got well past the youngsters, he turned 
to Bootles and added, in a tone of impressive 
misery, “ Bootles, old man, that bwrat is the vewry 
curse of my life!” 

For the very soul of him Bootles could not 
help laughing, but a moment later he asked, in a 
very sympathetic tone, “ Why, old fellow, how is 
it? What does it all mean?” 

“Tt’s just this,’ Lucy answered, with a groan. 
“A little while ago I did a good action, but, d—n 
me! I’ve wrued the day ever since.” 

“ Why, Lucy !” in surprise. 

“ Yes, it’s twrue,” with a doleful shake of the 
head. “It was in this way, Bootles. I pwrom- 
ised to look after a dog belonging to one of the 
fellows, and one fearfully wet night, just before 
mess, | went down to see the cwreature, and found 
a child out in the wrain ewrying bitterly. I found 
she'd been beaten by the bwrute of a step-mother 
—you know what a woman is when she is jealous 
as death and as mean as the gwrave—and I just 
put a stop to it once for all. But,” with a long 
sigh, “ fwrom that day to this that child has been 
the vewry curse of my life. I’ve no doubt the 
poor little devil is—er—gwrateful and all that, 
you know—but I've got so blooming sick of her 
gwratitu ie, you don’t know.” 

“But how? Why?” 

“How? Because she haunts me—dogs my 
footsteps—waits and watches for me from morn- 
ing till night; and when she catches me, which 
is at least a dozen times a day, she twreats me to 
that dip-courtesy style of thing that you saw just 
now.” 

“ But why don’t vou stop it?” Bootles asked. 

“T can’t stop it,” returned Lucy, fretfully— 
“how can 1? The poor little devil is taught to 
make her obedience to her betters, and I can’t 
go and deliberately wrevolutionize all her fixed 
ideas at one blow. And the child means well 
too. She—sie worked me an antimacassar.” 

“ By Jove, you don’t say so !” 

“But Ido; and— Oh, well !”—with another 
groan—“I shall have to bear it, or—or—ex- 
change, or wretire, or something. If Mignon 
was old enough, I should get marwried at once 
and leave, for, as times go now, life isn’t worth 
living. Hollo, there’s my sweetheart at the win- 
dow !” 

A moment later they had entered the house, 
and Mignon came flying down the stairs to meet 
them. Lucy's face brightened instantly. 

“ Why—er—Mignon, my sweetheart,” he cried. 

Mignon flung her arms round his neck. 

“Dear Lal, I’ve come home again,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Nay—the Court is your home now,” said 
Lucey, with a soft laugh. 

Mignon looked at Bootles. 

“Well, the Court is very nice,” she answered ; 
“and of course it’s mother’s home, you know, 
but Bootles and I, we always call the regiment 
‘home’; don’t we, Bootles ?” 

“ Always,” answered Bootles, with a laugh. 

Mignon put her hand within Lucy’s arm, and 
drew him upstairs. ‘‘ Come up, Lal; Mrs. Gray’s 
got a hot muffin for you,” she told him; so they 
went upstairs together. 

Mrs. Gray got up from her tea-table to greet 
Lucy, and then Bootles began to get a sort of idea 
of the reason his old comrades one and all had 
for shunning Mrs. Gray’s drawing-room now. 
For the young lady who was known among the 
officers of the Scarlet Lancers as “ the Ghoul” 
had arrived, and was in full war-paint and high 
feather, waiting for conquest. 

“Let me pour out the tea for you, dear Mrs. 
Gray,” she began, “I know just what Captain 
Lucy likes—two lumps of sugar and heaps of 
cream—don’t you, Captain Lucy 2” with a fetch- 
ing glance, which proved almost too much for 
Bootles’s powers of self-command. 

Lucy went and stood by the table until she 
should have poured the tea out. Miss Dudley— 
for such was “the Ghoul’s” proper name—had 
not often such a good chance of showing off her 
powers of coquetry and fascination, and she 
lengthened the pleasant little office out as far as 
possible. 

And Mignon, still keeping tight hold of her 
Lal’s arm, watched her with her sweet sapphire- 
colored eyes wide open. Miss Dudley was dis- 
gusted. What girl, she asked herself—yes, she 
called herself a girl still, though she was a good 





deal older than Lucy—could have a fair chance 
of making any impression on a man, with that 
dreadful child with her great wide-open eyes 
staring at her all the time? How she wished she 
would go away! But Mignon, having not the very 
smallest intention of deserting ber Lal for a sin- 
gle moment, did nothing of the kind, but waited, 
in open wonder at the lady’s manners, until she 
should give them their tea and let them go off to 
the window and enjoy it in peace. 

“* Mignon, my sweetheart,” said Lucy, “ did you 
—er—wait to have tea with me?” 

“Well, not quite, Lal,” in a tone of apology. 
“T was so thirsty 1 couldu’t; but I only had a 
little cup.” 

“ That's wright.” 

“Do you want a cup of tea, my dear?” said 
Miss Dudley, addressing poor Mignon in a distant 
and patronizing sort of tone. 

“If you please,” answered Mignon, politely. 
Then seeing that she laid the sugar-tongs down 
after giving her but one lump, added, “Two 
lumps, if you please.” 

Miss Dudley measured her with her ghoul-like 
eye. “Little girls,” she said, severely, “should 
take what is given to them; if you were my lit- 
tle girl 1 should not allow you to have any likes 
and dislikes,” and as she spoke she filled the 
cup nearly to the brim with tea. “IT am afraid,” 
she said, as she added the cream in very small 
proportion, “ your mother spoils you, my dear.” 

“My mother is very pretty,” returned Miguon, 
promptly. 

Lucy turned sharply away to hide the laugh- 
ter which curled his lips. He crossed the room 


| to the large bay-window, and set his cup of tea 


on a little table, then went back to the tea-tray 
just in time to hear Mignon add, “ And my mo- 
ther likes to make everybody Lappy if she can.” 

“ Mignon, you have that cup,” said Lucy, anx- 
ious to get her away lest her fearless, outspoken 
tongue might lead her into saying more than 
would be expedient. Aud then he took up the 
cup which Miss Dudley had made for the child, 
and went off with it and a plate of muffins whieh 
the servant had just brought in. 

“Captain Lucy, Captain Lucy,” called “ the 
Ghoul” after him, “there is neither sugar nor 
cream enough in that cup for you.” 

Lucy looked back serenely. “If it’s good 
enough for my sweetheart, Miss Dudley, it’s quite 
good enough for me,” he said, sweetly, and went 
on his way to join Mignon, leaving Miss Dudley, 
to use an expressive phrase, “struck all of a 
heap.” 

** Lal,” whispered Mignon, “I don’t like her.” 

Lucy shrugged his shoulders without replying 
further. 

** She is rude,” Mignon persisted. 

“Never mind,” returned Lucy, wondering, as 
he looked at the exquisite angelic face, with its 
aureole of bright golden hair and its great shin- 
ing sapphire-colored eyes, how any woman on 
earth could show such petty meanuess as to try 
to snub and slight her. ‘‘ Never mind, my sweet- 
heart, let us talk about something else.” 

Now Mignon was at all times intensely inter- 
ested in the smallest and most insignificant items 
of barrack news, so Lucy told her everything he 
could think of that had happened to anything or 
anybody lately, and finally wound up by telling 
her all about Jack, and how she had worked him 
an antimacassar. 

Mignon was deeply interested. 

‘‘ Her step-mother must have been something 
like her,” nodding her bright head in Miss Dud- 
ley’s direction. 

“ Hush—h !” murmured Lucy, in warning. “I’m 
going for some more tea. Will you come and 
make it for me, since Miss Dudley has deserted 
the board ?” 

Almost every head in the room was turned to 
watch the lovely child go to the table with the 
handsome soldier beside her, and only one pair 
of eyes were not brimful of admiration. She 
was just eleven years old, tall and slim and full 
of grace as a kitten, with an exquisite little face, 
fair as a flower and framed in masses of waving, 
curling, golden hair. She was quite plainly 
dressed in a blue velvet frock just the color of 
her eyes, coming to the knees without a flounce 
or frill, and her only ornament was a little gold 
brooch with the word “Mignon” upon it—a 
brooch which had been Lucy’s gift. What a 
lovely child she was, people whispered to one 
another. It was no wonder that Captain Lucy 
was so fond of her, and always declared he meant 
to marry her—no wonder at all! 

By the time the long hand of the little travel- 
ling clock on the chimney-shelf reached the quar- 
ter to seven Mrs. Gray’s guests had all departed— 
with the exception of Miss Dudley, who made a 
practice there, as in most other places, of hang- 
ing to the last minute. Major Gray and Bootles 
went up to dress then, as they were both going 
back with Luey, and presently came down again, 
one resplendent in mess dress, the other in plain 
evening clothes. 

“Oh, Mignon,” said Lucy, suddenly, “ have you 
bwrought your habit? For I’ve got a pony for 
you.” 
“How jolly!” Mignon cried. “Oh yes, Lal; 
I brought my habit, of course.” 

“Can you spare her to-morwrow, Mrs. Gwray ?” 
he asked of the Major’s wife. 

“Oh yes!” 

“Many thanks. Power has a mount for you, 
Bootles,” Lucy continued; “so pewrhaps you'll 
come out to-morwrow morning.” 

“All right. We shall be charmed, eh, Mign- 
on?” answered Bootles. “Shall we say ten 
o'clock? If that won’t be inconvenient to you, 
Mrs. Gray.” 

“ Not at all,” Mrs. Gray replied. 
settled. 

And then Mrs. Gray and Mignon went to the 
door to see them off, never noticing a forlorn lit- 
tle figure who had tracked Lucy to the house, and 
was standing then clinging to the lamp-post. 


And so it was 





“ He ’ain’t got so much as a look for me, now 
as Miss Meenon’s come,” she muttered, with a 
long sigh. “ Ay, I feel just as if I could do for 
’ » 
er. 

{To BE CONTINUED.) 








THE DOKHMAS, OR TOWERS OF 
SILENCE. 

NE must be born a, Parsee, for, like the Brah- 

min, his sacred faith admits of no proselyt- 

ing. On purity as the foundation-stone is built 

the superstructure of his belief, and Zoroaster’s 

three precepts, “ good thoughts,” “ good words,” 

“ good deeds,” are his rule of life. ‘That he may 

be constantly reminded of his duty to move within 

the circle of these precepts, he wears his girdle 
triply coiled. 

A Parsee child should be born on the ground- 
floor of the house, that by humility at the begin- 
ning and correctness of after-life he may merit 
advancement, not only in this world, but in that 
which is to come. 

When seven days old an astrologer is called 
upon to cast his nativity. He first gives a list of 
names that the child may bear, and allows the 
parents to choose one of them; then drawing a 
set of hieroglyphics with chalk on a wooden tab- 
let, he predicts the future of the infant, which the 
relatives receive with implicit faith and admiring 
reverence. 

This document is carefully preserved among 
the family records, and often has a marked influ- 
ence upon the after-life. Having attained the 
age of about seven years, the first religious cere- 
mony is performed, which makes the child an ac- 
countable being, and brings him into the full fel- 
lowship of the faith of his fathers. The cere- 
mony begins with an ablution for purification. 
The priest then invests him with the sacred gir- 
dle, and tying the cord around the waist, he pro- 
nounces a benediction, and throws slices of fruit, 
seeds, perfumes, and spices upon the head. This 
kusti, or sacred cord, is woven only by women of 
the priestly class, and is composed of seventy- 
two white cotton threads, the number emblematic 
of the seventy-two chapters of the Yasna, a por- 
tion of the Zend-Avesté. Should a child die be- 
fore the performance of this ceremony, his soul 
is supposed to return to Ahura Mazda, from 
whom it came, as pure as when it entered tie 
world, not yet having reached the age of moral 
accountability. 

Childhood is the usual time of marriage, though 
itis sometimes contracted between grown-up peo- 
ple. To the parents of the bride and groom, who 
make all arrangements, the event is one of ab- 
sorbing interest, and is attended with much cere- 
mony and display. The Parsee women hold an 
honorable position; they are allowed to appear 
in public, to mingle in society, and to them is 
given full charge of household affairs. 

Running out into the sea from the western part 
of Bombay Island rises Malabar Hill, a pictu- 
resque ridge, terraced to the top, and covered with 
tropical trees and shrubs and flowers, among 
which are scattered the luxurious homes of the 
more wealthy residents of the city, both Indian 
and European. 

The summit of this hill commands a view of 
surpassing beauty. At its foot, on the right, lies 
the sea-side village of Breach Candy; on the 
left, the city of Bombay, with its beautiful bay 
and harbor studded with rocky islands, the blue 
waters of the Arabian Sea widening out in the 
distance on one side, and the range of the West- 
ern Ghauts rising on the other, towering grandly 
to the height of six thousand feet, and stretching 
along the line of the main-land coast as far as the 
eye can reach. 

There, in the midst of a garden of loveliness, 
where the silence seems sacred, and every sug- 
gestion is one of peaceful rest, the Parsees have 
erected their Sagris, or Houses of Prayer, and the 
Towers of Silence in which they lay their dead. 
In the largest Sagri, with religious ceremony, they 
kindled years ago the sacred fire, which, being 
constantly fed with incense and fragrant wood, is 
never allowed to go out. 

The Parsees emphatically deny the common 
imputation that they worship fire, declaring that 
they hold it sacred, not as God, but only as a sym- 
bol of deity. Zoroaster taught that “ earth, air, 
and water should never be defiled by contact with 
putrefying flesh, but that the decaying particles 
of our bodies should be dissipated as rapidly as 
possible in such a way that neither Mother Earth 
nor the beings she nourishes should be in the 
slightest degree contaminated.” 

To the Dokhmas scarcely belongs the name of 
towers, so peculiar are their proportions. Built 
of black granite, and covered with white chunam 
(a stucco made of calcined shells), they gleam 
among the luxuriant foliage like huge white cylin- 
ders of solid masonry. The largest of the five is 
about forty feet in diameter, and not more than 
twenty-five in height. The smallest and oldest 
was built by an ancestor of the Modi family 
more than two hundred years ago, when the Par- 
sees first settled in Bombay, and has been used 
only by his descendants. The second was erect- 
ed in 1756, and the remaining three at intervals 
during the following century. 

Standing quite apart from the others is a sixth 
square tower, and here are brought the bodies of 
criminals, ostracized in death as in life, for their 
bones must not be allowed to touch those of good 
men. 

On the iron gates which guard the entrance to 
the garden is a notice that only Parsees are allow- 
ed to enter the sacred precincts. Could we pass 
beyond the gates and approach one of the towers, 
we should find it to consist of solid masonry for 
some twelve or fifteen feet from the ground— 
solid save in the centre, where a well six feet in 
diameter leads down to subterranean chambers 
beneath the stone, where are four drains crossing 
at right angles, and terminating in holes filled 
with charcoal, ‘The top of this solid cylindrical 








structure is divided into seventy-two compart- 
ments or stone coffins, arranged in three circles 
around the well, their common centre, from which 
the divisions radiate. Here again we see the sa- 
cred numbers three and seventy-two. A narrow 
ridge of stone separates them one from tle other, 
and each circle is divided from the next by a 
pathway, the smallest lying around the well. 
Leading from the single door which admits the 
Nasasalar, or corpse-bearers, from without, is an- 
other pathway crossing the others, thus giving 
easy access to all the divisions, in the outer cir- 
cle of which are laid the bodies of men, in the 
second those of women, and in the third and 
smallest those of little children. 

Rising from this solid masonry, and joining it 
in the same line, is a wall or parapet some ten 
feet high, also of stone covered with chunam, 
which quite conceals the interior from view. 

After the solemn ceremonies consecrating the 
towers to their special use, only the corpse-bear- 
ers may enter, and all other persons are forbid- 
den to approach within thirty feet. 

When the medical attendant decides that a 
Parsee cannot recover, a priest is sent for, who 
approaches the bed and repeats various texts 
from the Zend-Avesta calculated to afford conso- 
lation to the dying man. Prayers are also said 
for the forgiveness of his sins. When he dies,a 
funeral sermon is preached, exhorting the friends 
of the deceased to live pure and holy lives that 
they may meet him in paradise. They are re- 
minded that they must one day be called from 
this world to the presence of God to give a full 
account of their deeds here, and as they do not 
know how soon that may be, they are urged to be 
prepared for death, and to meet it with resigna- 


tion and willingness. Riches, wealth, influence, 


| and friends will have no avail in the next world. 


Those who desire to reach the eternal paradise 
must spend their days here in holiness and prayer, 
and in doing good to their fellow-creatures. 

The sermon lasts about an hour, and concludes 
with the words,“ May God have mercy on the 
dead !” 

The body is brought down to the ground-floor 
(where it was born), washed, perfumed, wrapped 
in a white sheet, and placed upon aniron bier. A 
dog is brought to gaze at the dead face of his 
master to drive away evil spirits. Several priests 
attend, and repeat prayers for the repose of the 
soul of the departed, and that it may safely reach 
its destination, which it is supposed to do on the 
fourth day after death. The relatives and friends 
all bow low in token of respect, and the Nasasa- 
lar, clad in pure white garments (which are al- 
ways furnished new for every funeral), raise the 
bier and bear the body from the house, while 
the mourners utter loud cries and lamentations. 
Priests in full dress lead the procession, in which 
are only the male relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased. They too are dressed in white, and walk 
two by two, each couple joined by holding a white 
handkerchief between them. 

When the bearers reach the path leading to 
the door of the tower, they place the bier upon 
the ground and uncover the face of the dead, that 
the friends may take a last look, and all rever- 
ently bow, after which the mourners turn back, 
and enter one of the Sagri, and pray for the de- 
parted spirit. The bearers proceed to the tower, 
and unlocking the door, carry their burden within, 
and quickly lay it uncovered in one of the stone 
receptacles. In two minutes they appear with 
the empty bier and white sheet, and the door is 
no sooner closed behind them than numerous 
vultures, that have been sitting almost motionless 
in a circle on the edge of the parapet, swoop down 
upon the body, and in a few minutes return and 
lazily settle themselves again, having left nothing 
behind but a skeleton. The bearers, on leaving 
the tower, proceed to a building shaped like a 
huge barrel, where they bathe and change their 
clothes, bringing out their polluted funeral garb 
and casting it aside upon a receptacle of stone 
prepared for the purpose. None of these gar- 
ments can leave the garden, lest they carry con- 
tamination with them. 

The skeleton is left to be bleached and washed 
by sun and rain, and when three or four weeks 
have passed, the same bearers return, and with 
gloved hands and instruments like tongs drop the 
bones into their last resting-place, the centrai well. 

The peculiar duties of the Nasasalar are con- 
sidered so inseparable from defilement that, form- 
ing a distinct class, they are compelled to live 
quite apart from the rest of the community, and 
as a partial compensation for their isolation they 
are liberally paid for their services. 








Autumn and Winter Street Costumes. 
See illustration on page 665. 

— illustrations of autumn and winter 

street costumes are from French designs, 
which give good ideas of tlie prevailing styles for 
the coming season. They represent combination 
dresses of two kinds of wool, and of Bengaline silk 
combined with striped velvet, alsoa barred home- 
spun suit, and a serge dress trimmed with braid 

Fig. 1.—This vouthful dress is of navy blue 
serge combined with plush-striped wool in gold 
and lighter blue shades; the revers are of blue 
velvet, the buttons are gilt, and the passementerie 
ornaments are of cords of biue and gilt. The 
basque opens over a pointed vest that has a 
striped plastron across the top, striped collar, and 
velvet revers. The lower skirt has a wide dou- 
ble box-pleated panel on the right side, and is 
covered elsewhere with long drapery of the blue 
wool. Brown felt hat with blue velvet trimming 
and a demi-long ostrich plume. 

Fig. 2.—This sailor suit is of gray barred home- 
spun, with gray velvet revers, borders, muff, and 
hat. The skirt has a long plain apron front with 
a pointed revers of velvet turned forward on the 
right side, and full pleated back. The mantle is 
fitted closely in jacket shape with a round cape 
reaching below the elbows; two bands of plush 








Fig. 1.—Coat-Basqur. 


trim the front, and 
there is a velvet collar 
turned down below a 
standing band. Blue 
and gray ribbon loops 
trim the round hat. 

Fig. 3.—This dress 
for the house or street 
is made of dark mulber- 
ry camel’s-hair braided 
with black. The kilt 
skirt has large pleats, 
and the fan apron is 
made in a new design 
with the fulness begin- 
ning on the left hip; 
the back drapery has a 
jabot effect on each 
side. Short pointed 
basque with a full gath- 
ered vest, braided on the 
sides, and also braided 
collar and sleeves. Felt 
hat of lighter mulberry 
shade trimmed with 
still lighter plumes and 
dark velvet to match the 
dress. Tan - colored 
gloves of undressed 
kid. 

Fig. 4.— Dress of 
gray Bengaline silk 
with skirt of striped 
velvet, showing alter- 
nate plain and frisé 
stripes, all in gray 
shades. The Bengaline 
polonaise is without 
trimming other than the 
pleated vest and bands 
of the frisé stripe of the 
velvet. Gray velvet hat 
with blue facing in 
front, and blue and gray 
plume, with velvet 
loops. Velvet muff bor- 
dered with fur. 


Untrimmed Au- 
tumn and Winter 
Hats. 


Tae small capote 
bonnet at the top of the 
eut is of plaited felt 
strips in tobacco 
shades, in imitation of 
the coarse straws which 
have been so popular 
during the past sum- 
mer, The revers round 
hat on the right is of 
soft brown felt stretch- 
ed on a stiff frame. 
The brim and the top 
of the crown are of plain 
felt, while the side of 
the crown is covered 
with inch-wide folds of 
felt, each overseamed 
with chenille at its op- 
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RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Brapep Grenapine anp Lace Dress. 





Untrimmep AuTuMN aNnpD Wintes Hats. 


per edge. The edge of the brim is also overseamed with chenille. 
The turban with the revers on the front has the crown of black 
stockinet and the brim faced with figured plush. The puffed 
crown of the bonnet at the bottom is of beaded écru stockinet, 








Fig. 2.—Fieurrp anp Puarn Six Dress. 
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Fig. 2.—Verver CorsaGe with Beapep Tutte Guinpr. 


the brim and revers be- 
ing faced with frisé vel- 
vet. 


Corsages.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

THe coat - basque 
shown in Fig. 1, which 
may be worn with skirts 
of the same fabric or 
with a figured skirt that 
harmonizes, is made of 
fine cloth (dark brown 
in the model), embroid- 
ered with soutache and 
beads, The front is 
double - breasted and 
pointed, and the back 
of the same length and 
likewise pointed, while 
the sides are extended 
and cut off square at the 
lower edge. A ribbon 
bow is on one shoulder. 

The dress illustrated 
in Fig. 2 consists of a 
black velvet skirt and 
a sleeveless open cor- 
sage of black velvet, 
completed by a guimpe 
of beaded red tulle. 
The corsage has velvet 
straps across the front 
and velvet epaulettes. 
The guimpe is com- 
pleted by a high ruff 
and sleeve frills. 


Reception Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

In the black toilette, 
Fig. 1, the front of the 
skirt is of pleated lace, 
with the jabot edges 
opening on the left side 
on a pleated black sat- 
in panel studded with 
jet tassels. The court 
train is of beaded gren- 
adine over satin, with a 
cascade of deep lace 
flounces at the middle of 
the back, The basque 
is of grenadine, with a 
pleated satin plastron 
studded with jet. 

The costume Fig. 2 
has a skirt of silver 
gray faille, with a pleat- 
ed corsage and full 
drapery of figured gray 
silk. A pleated guimpe 
of gray silk is in the 
neck, with a poppy red 
velvet collar, and a 
deep velvet revers be- 
low it. The drapery is 
trimmed with a red vel- 
vet strap and bow, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 

Dx. C. A. Frrvxauy, Boston, Mass., says: “I | ave 

1 it in cases of impaired nerve function, with beiei- 

cial results, especially in cases where the system is af- 
fected by the toxic action of tobacco.”"—{ Adv. ] 





ADVER'TISHMEIN'LS. 


egRtAl/y, 
FLAKES. 


The Food of Foods. 


EREALINE Flakes” 


digestible and nutritious of all 


is the most 





cereal foods. It is unequaled for muffins, 


Porridge, Griddle-cakes, Puddings, Waf- 
fles, Soups and Desserts of all kinds. 
When once introduced it is as absolute 
a necessity in every well-ordered house- 
hold as are pepper and salt. 


Inprana Cergat M'r'c Co., Co_tumsus, Inv. 
Lactated Food 
The Physician’s Favorite 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS 
of all Schools and sections voluntarily 
testify to its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
a@ A valuable pamphiet on “The Nutrition of 
Infante and Invalides,” sent free on application. 
Weta, Rrouarvson, & Co. » Burlington, Vt. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


8 a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 
face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
beat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 





water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and | 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and | 


white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. 


itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine | 
en, London. 


Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Ga 


Sold by the 
best druggists. 





Established 





A GENUI 


ENGLISH PLUM. PUDDING 


than home made. pe ane -. ee 

A Rich Dessert (eerie! pare or 
ty of of Every Can is Genvemined. 

to aibhar unedl meciie tha ane. ‘We nda ener aaa Oe 

It your groc er don’ t as it, write to us. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
N gray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, aod 
| auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
4 clean, soft, and glosey ; does not stain the 
| skin; ag bead er and lasting, also odor- 
P less: ie equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
#1 and ¢2. Ask your d t for it, write for 
of your ‘hair when 

General Depot, 54 West 28d 8t., New York. 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CoO. 





Price, 
descriptive circular, and send sam 


ordering. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So. By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-(|878. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian's Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noing disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N. Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 

\ free, a costly box of goods which will 
~~ Ae all, of either sex, to more money 

way than anything else in this 

Fortunes await the workers absolute! 
free TRUE &CO., Augusta, 

















world. 


sure, 
Terms 


aine, 


Beware of cheap noxious im- | 























PEARS’ SOAP is for sale throughout the United States and in all parts of the world, and its praises are heard and echoed everywhere. 





~ “FINE PARIS KID GLOVES.” 


New Fall Importation of the well-known Crown quality. 


The undersigned herewith recommends to his cus- 
tomers and the public in general a few specialties of 
extraordinary value and merit. 


At 98c. a pair, 5-Bntton Kid or Suede Gloves, Colored 
or Black. 
“ 98c. “ 4-Button Dogskin, Colored only, Heavy 
Embroidered Back. 


“ 8c. “ 4 Button Suede, Colored only, Heavy 
Embroidered Back. 

* $1.30 “ 5-Bntton Kid or Suede, ‘Colors or Black. 

*“ $1.30 “ 65-Button Suede Gloves, Colors or Black, 
Heavy Embroidered, 

** $1.30 “ 6-Button Suede Mousquetaire, Colors 
or Black, Heavy Embroidered. 

“ $1.50 “ Button Kid or Suede, Heavy Em- 

“ broidered Back. 
“¢g150 * 8-Button Kid or Suede Mousquetaire, 
“ 1.50 “ %Button Gents’ Kid or Dogskin. 


All these gloves are warranted, 
In ordering send 2c, additional for postage for every 
pair. State shape of hand and size required. 
Adress §, GUMPRECHT, 
Successor to D. JUGLA, 
40 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send for complete price-list, 


C.C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N.Y., 


Will retail fashionable 
Furs and Seal - skin 
Garments, at lowest 
cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will 
afford a splendid op- 
portunity for ladies to 
purchase reliable furs 
direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest pos- 
sible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


_ POT- POURRI, 


From wild roses which bloom so hacmhindy in 
Maine during the month of June, combined with 
a mixture of choice Oriental Perfumes, imported 
expressly for the purpose. We have prepared a 
Pot-pourri which will remain fragrant for vears. 
Put up in tin jars, at 50c., postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, Directions for using on the label. 


OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Me. 














4 STATEN ISLAND © 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 
1199 BROADWAY, N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments. Dresses Cleaned and 
Dyed without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 





‘AN “OAY UID AVON 
5 ‘soos WPT ISOM FC 


Latest pore, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MUIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SW IFCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as — I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refanded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on _— remises by best French art- 
ists. Hair pe shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dres while you wait, 25 cents each. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for 
beantifying the como, the greatest success of the 
per’ iod,$2,complete,and a complete assortment of bean- 
ti fying cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


TURKISH ROSE LEAVES, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine 
as the blush on the peach, 50c. and $1 a bottle by mail. 


Auburnine, for er py | any color hair to the 
new fashionable Auburn, $2 a bottle. Catalogue free 
of charge. 





WANTED EAsi"us3 

635 10 #50 

for our business io her local- 
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. GOLD MEDAL 


Eup ition, New Orleans, at 
which au 4 manufacturers of note 
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jurious to 

duces a beautiful ler block Sy ish 
it ia the on. 
"er not i rey 
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tf you ask for it. 
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Use no other. 
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BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
meas 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 

















It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price a — $1.30. 4 
Foy MON & \ 
CHADWICK. New Haven, Conn. 


Art interchange, | 


For OCTOBER, SEPTEMBER, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six isenes of a 20-paye paper; six Pattern 
Embroidery Supplements, full size; also three very 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz. : 

MARINE VIEW, by Edward Moran, double page; 
Figure Stady ** FISHER GIRL.” by Walter 
Satterlee; and large STUDY OF GRAPES. 

Sample copy with large colored plate (Jacqueminot 
Roses}, or any of the other previous Colored Studies 
SNOW-BALLS, DOG-WOOD, VIULETS, and illus- 
trated catalogue, 20 cents, 

ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 and 39 W Font 22d Street, 

Mention this paper. New York. 


A SEA-SIDE COM PANION. 


As a gea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a — and enduring 
comme ye de "his powder is a med- 

ated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, | Boston, Mass. 


HANOVER’S 
Merchant Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the latest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a 8q mare, all the Curves, anda 
Look of explicit inoteuctione, with diagrams to cut all 
rments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
pte gen ore = finishing. We have the only per- 





oat ‘cond a. by 


mail on receipt 
JOHN C. caipr ot Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0 











which is the Priestley trade-mark. 





Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Le Boutillier Bros., ‘and others. 





PRIESTLEY'S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


Of the same materials as the Henriettas, comprise Crépe Cloth with a fine woven crape-like abel | 

Maria Theresa, resembling rich Corded Silk, falling in stately folds; Venetian Crapes, imitating by 

their weave the effect of Courtauld’s Crape, and Camel Hair, the softest and most Inxurious of fabrics, 

- — in texture and effective in drapery. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 
are 


They are for sale by all the oe incipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 













CUR DEAF 


Ag the Hearing, and orm the 
_—. Invisible, com: portable. and 
m and even whispers 


All. conversatio: 
o Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
Adress F, HISOCOX, 83 Broadway, N. ¥. 

a 1875. 

PURCASING AGENCY, at ee 


\ ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING poe 
AVE 42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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RIDLEY S 


FASHION MAGAZINE 


——— 


FALL NUMBER 


CONTAINS 146 PAGES devoted to Literature and 
Fashion, together with a Complete Catalogue and 
Price-List of their entire stock as contained in their 


52 DEPARTMENTS, 


WHICH REPRESENT EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR 
WEAR, 
ORNAMENTATION, 
HOUSE FURNISHING, 
For either Wife, Husband, or Child, 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 


‘The pages of this Magazine are largely illustrated by 
Woodcuts photographed and cut from original 
Garment or Article. 


THIS IS THE BEST 


Fashion Magazine and Price-List published, without 
question. 


RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS WILL 


FIND IT A VALUABLE BOOK AND GUIDE TO 
HAVE IN THEIR HOMES. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


50c. per Annum, published Quarterly on the finest 
Tinted Paper. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15c. 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS RETURNED IF THE 
MAGAZINE FAILS TO SUBSTANTIATE OUR 


CLAIM AS TO ITS BEING THE BEST FASHION 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


ORDERS BY MAIL ACCURATELY 
ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 
56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST., 
aa a, 6, 65 ORCHARD S8T., N. Y. 


NOW OPENING, 


NOVELTIES 


SILK and WooL ‘ea FINE WOOL 

DRESS FABRICS 

AUTUMN WE 
ALSO, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS IN FANCY VELVETS, 
FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Of Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, &c. (now in press), 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier | 2 73d 
Brothers, : 


NEW YORK 


FOR AR. 


DON MOTHERS 





FERRIS BROS., Manu?'rs 
il White St., New York. 


If you will send ten cents 

in stamps to the Mack 

Publishing Company, 

528 Washington Street, 
New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its a characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards, Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Illustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 





SERKY S TEA. —Guaneaibel the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, Kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppresse d troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 234 St. : 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 
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F. NEG2 0" 
N.Y. 


HAVE RECEIVED THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATION 


SILKS, VELVETS, 
DRESS GOODS. 


FRENCH NOVELTIES. 


PLUSH & VELVET EFFECTS, 


WITH PLAIN GOODS TO MATCH, IN NEW FALL 
COLORINGS, AND STYLES EXCLUSIVELY CON- 
FINED TO THEM, 


Failles Francaises, Satin Duchesse, 
Satin Merveillense, &¢., 


IN THE NEWEST SHADES. 
Special 
Colored Silk Velvets, 88c. ; regular price, $1.25. 
46-smch All-wool Cheviot Cloths, 36c. ; regular 
price, 60¢, 
Satin Rhadames, pure silk, all new shades, 98¢. ; 
regular price, $1.5¢ ), 


KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 





‘WUOA MON 
‘UUGAY Wyld Ove 





THOMPSON'S 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANCS. 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 
Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
lar style worn, Every lady her own hair-dresser. 


BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box—mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, £2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave.,N.¥. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 
PIMPLES T0 SCROFULA. 


)CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curroura Soar and a single application of 
Cortioura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
troura Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
peter Pruritns, Scaid Head, Dandruff, and every 

species of Itching, Sealy, and Pi mply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Drug anp Cnemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


t@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Ktonry Pains, Strains, and Weakness instantly 


wh: 
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relieved by the Curioura Anrti-Pain Piasrer. 
New, elegant, infallible. 





LADIES 
Coming home tanned, burned, freckled, should 
use at once Mme. LEWENBERG’S cooling and 
beautifying PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white 
and tinted), known to thousands as the safest pow- 
der or cream. For sallowness, Rouge Powder is 


not affected by perspiration or washing. Price 50 
cents. Ask Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 
on receipt of ag 5 , by Mur, LEWEN- 


os 258 West 23: 
gents wanted. 


St., N. (Mention Paper.) 


THE NEW PATENT | 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 

} M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 
| Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 








ee 
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CARPETS, RUGS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS of New and | 
Beautiful Goods Now Open. 


D 
SDroadwvay K 19th ét. 
é 


School Outfits. — 








IN ADDITION TO OUR EXCLUSIVE 
NOVELTIES IN BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AND MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAEKS AND DRESSES, WE HAVE 
MANUFACTURED FOR THIS SEA-| 
SON A VERY ATTRACTIVE LINE OF | 
GARMENTS FOR BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL WEAR—AND WE KEEP THE | 
BEST ASSORTMENT OF EVERY- | 
THING, from HATS to SHOES, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Mail orders have careful and prompt attention. 


BEST & CO., | 


} 
60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. | 
| 





Ke aes 4 “i PSholera infantum 
a Bock, 


gee Feeding of infants, 0 mailed free. 


Requires no ob Bigg The Care 





_ eee GOODALES & 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Has so increased 


.» Boston, Mass. 








in size that 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, 
200 pages, 9 x 11 inches, showing design, 
size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 
est designs, 


we now 


and comprises about 


most of which are original 
with us. This book is now ready. 

Part 2 contains illustrated instruc- 
for Kensington Painting, Lustre 
Painting, Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- 
Drawn Work, and Point 
Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, 


tions 
ing, Honiton 
Lace 
Alliance Embroidery, ete., 
etc., with numerous engravings, showing | 
all that is 
Work and N 
Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


In ordering, please mention whether 
Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted. 


newest and best in Fancy 


Yovelties in Decoration. 








EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


| Tinstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


} ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

| The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
| Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
| ordersto S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 








| sent on application, we wish to call especial notice 
? 


| Wafers, 


667 


DoniasSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUES IN 
BLACK WOOL DRESS GOODS. 

Five qualities Black All-wool Henriettas, 
Finish, 40 inches wide, at 79c., 
$1.00, Si. 10, and $1.2 25 yard. 

Pi “iestley’ 8 English Silk warp Henrietta, 65 


Silk 


new fabric, 89e 


75c., 85c., and $1 00 yard. 
Black All-wool Ben galine Cord, great bargain, 
49¢, yard. 


All-wvol Drap d’ Al 


ma, 44 inches wide, 55c. 


ya rd. 


MAIL ORDERS 
Carefully filled by thoroughly expe rienced sh ”p- 
pers, and all orders for DRY GOODS amount 
| ing to $5 and upward, when money accompanies 
same, are transported FREE of all express or 
mail charges, except registering by mail 
C.0. D for the 

money only. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH Sts.,N.Y. 


Bridal Outfits 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladtes Suzts 
and Unde 


orders we pay return of 


wear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Ta ylor, 
Twe ntieth St.. 


N. _Y. 


“THE MIKADO. ” 


In addition to our premiums, 





Broadway and 


a list of which will be 
to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘' Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 
Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 


George Thorne, as - - - - ‘*Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - ~- ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘*The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 


each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series 


postage paid, and free 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


of charge. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION 
i ARSENIC! COMPLEXION!! WAFERS 
WHAT ‘“*SOCIETY” SAYS OF THEM: 

Lady residing on 74th St. (now at Newport) writes: 
*“T have faithfully persevered in the use of your 
and AT LAST my complexion conciusively 
demonstrates that they DO indeed possess the ‘ Wiz- 
ard’s ‘ouch,’ of which, 1 am free I was 
very donbtfal. But the MOST wonderful improve- 
ment ‘is in my eyes.’ It is VERY marked. . Through 
Malaria and the quantities of Quinine I have taken, 
all brightness, sparkle, and animation in my eyes 
seemed lost, and they looked dull, dim, and faded. 
Since taking the Wafers they have ENTIRELY re- 
gained their old-time brilliancy, are darker, the ‘ whites’ 
are clearer and whiter: altogether I feel really ‘made 
over and BORN ANEW! You can guess how pleased 
and happy Iam and how much in my heart | thank you.” 

Lady on West 87th St. writes: ‘‘Have just re 
turned from the country, feeling splendidly, and, my 


INSURED!!! 


to confess, 


friends say, LOOKING equally so. Let me whisper 
in your ear, ‘ Your wonderful Wafers are the catise of 
all.” Send me two more boxes.” 

Another lady writes: ‘‘ Please send me another box 


of your Arsenic Wafers, as delicious as efficient.” 

50 cents aud $1 per box; sent by mail to any address ; 
samples 25c. silver. To be had only of ‘‘ ENGLISH 
CHEMIST,’ 146 WEST 16TH ST., NEW YORK 
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_FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 


WE GIVE AWAY our 
al S FE! beantifal sample book of 
* NEW CARDS. Send 2 


stamps for mailing, etc. Oldest card house in America. 
Agents well paid. Hontey Carp Co., Meriden, Conn. 
¢@~ 12 Basket Hidden Name Cards,somethiug new, 10c. 
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SOMETHING KICKED HIM. 


GEORGE, *“‘WHAT’s DE MATTAH, UNC EPHRUM 2?” UNCLE EPHRAIM. “DAT MULE BEEN DONE KICK ME AGIN, GAWGE.” 


GEORGE, “HIT WUZNT DE MULE, UNC EPHRUM, DAT STRUCK YO"; HIT WAR DE UNCLE EPHRAIM. “I ‘cLaR’ TWUZ DE MULE, GAWGE. DOAN YE s'’POSE I KNOWS 
KYARS.” DE KICK O° MY OWN MULE?” 

GRORGE. “WELL, AM YO’ RIBS SPLINTERED? AM YO’ BACKBONE OUT O' JUNT? AM UNCLE KPURAIM (after a careful self-examination). ** NO, NOT A BLESSED BONE BROKE. 
YO’ ARMS BROKE?’ MUST ER BEEN DE KYAKS, GAWGE.” 


| 


a. i 








NO = 




















SWEET. REVENGE.—A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
No. 1. JONES HAVING BEEN TIGHTLY SQUEEZED FOR THE 














M q cr) . . 
LAST FIFTEEN MINUTES, SEES A WAY TO GET EVEN. No, 2. (To stout lady.) “ PLEASE TAKE MY SEAT, MADAME !* No.3. HA! REVENGE Is SWEET; 
FACETLE THE FELL DESTROYER. LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. \ PLENTY OF TIME. 
Crier (to employer). ‘My wife is dead, sir, and I Wirk. “ What do’you think of thei@ea of my tak- | “ What's the matter with the train, conductor 2” ask- 
A NATURAL CONCLUSION. would like a couple of days off.” ing German lessons, my dear?” ed apassenger. ** Do you expect to stop at every crose- 
Empcorer. “Two days? Why, when my wife died, ivssanp. “ I would advise you to do as you think | road?” 
Sunpay-sousot Tracurn. “ What cid Lot do after | a year ago, I only took half a day off.” | best, of course; but my private opinion is that you get “Tf you don’t like the way this train ix run,” grow|- 
bis wife was tarved into a pillar of salt, Sadie 7” Cierk. “Yes, but there is a difference in—in | along so famously in English that totake up a second | ed the conductor, “ you can get off and walk.” 
Saviz. “I spose he looked out for a fresh one.” wives.” | language seems wildly superfluous.” “Oh, I'm in no harry,” said the passenger. 
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ca re 2 
~< il: Nee en ay 
ty ~—— - 
(Hayxeea and Huggins, from Wayback, visit the city and go to the theatre.) THE LABOR QUESTION. 
HAYSEED. “ WAAL, NEOW, HUGGINS, JEST LISTEN WOT THIS READS: ‘A LAPSE OF THREE “No,8au; NO.SAH. I DON’T WUK FAH NO WHITE MAN PAH FIFTY CENTS A DAY —NO, 
MONTHS BETWEEN Acts I. ANv IL” SAH} BUT WHEN DEY TALKS ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE CENTS AND A WATERMILLON, I’s 
HUGGINS (disgustediy). “‘ WAAL, TLL BE BLAMED IF | LL STAY IN THIS HERE TOWN FER 


" WILLIN’ TO BE REASONABLE.” 
TAREE MONTHS, AN’ PAY TWO DOLLARS A DAY AT THE HOTEL, JEST TO SEE THIJS THING 


OUT; WE won't. LET's GIT.” 
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